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AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF 


Proceedings of the Seventeenth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools 
for the Deaf—I 
PiTTsBURGH, Pa., Apri. 21-24, 1936 


— Seventeenth Regular Meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schouls for the Deaf was held 
at Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa., April 21 to 24, 1936, on the 
invitation of Superintendent A. C. Manning and the Board 
of Trustees of the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf. The headquarters for the meeting were the Penn- 
Lincoln Hotel. Sessions were held at the hotel and at the 
Western Pennsylvania School. 

The officers of the Conference, elected at the Sixteenth 
Regular Meeting at Trenton, N.J., 1933, were: 

President: J. W. Blattner, of Oklahoma. 


Vice President: Bess M. Riggs, of Arkansas. 
Secretary: Thomas Rodwell, of Manitoba. 


On the death of Mrs. Riggs in 1935, the Executive Com- 
mittee voted to choose Mrs. H. T. Poore of Tennessee vice 
president, and on the retirement of Mr. Rodwell the same 
year Mr. Leonard M. Elstad of Minnesota was chosen sec- 
retary. 

The members present were as follows: 


Active MEMBERS 
E. R. ABERNATHY, Superintendent of the Ohio School. 
GeorcE BaTteMAN, Principal of the Halifax School. 
Ignatius Byortez, Superintendent of the Maryland State School. 
M. S. Buancuarp, Superintendent of the Manitoba School. 
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J. W. Buatrner, Superintendent of the Oklahoma School. 

Epmunp B. Boatner, Principal of the American School. 

D. T. Cioup, Managing Officer of the Illinois School. 

Sister Mary Constantia, Principal of Le Couteulx St. Mary’s In- 
stitution. 

JoHN YALE Crouter, Principal of the Rhode Island School. 

L. R. Divine, President of the Louisiana School. 

Burton W. Driaes, Superintendent of the North Dakota School. 

Frank M. Dricas, Superintendent of the Utah School. 

Leonarp M. Exstap, Superintendent of the Minnesota School. 

T. C. Forrester, Superintendent of the Rochester School. 

Max A. Goupstern, Director of Central Institute. 

PercivaL Hatt, President of Gallaudet College. 

J. C. Harris, Superintendent of the Georgia School. 

TRUMAN L. INGLE, Superintendent of the Missouri School. 

A. E. Krauss, Superintendent of the West Virginia School. 

A. C. Mannrina, Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School. 

H. J. MENZEMER, Superintendent of the Kansas School. 

W. J. Morrison, Superintendent of the Ontario School. 

Criara E. NEWLEE, Head Teacher of the Parker Practice Day-School, 
Chicago, II. 

CiaRENCE D. O’Connor, Superintendent of the Lexington School, 
New York City. 

Epwin G. Peterson, Superintendent of the Saskatchewan School. 

Mrs. H. T. Poors, Superintendent of the Tennessee School. 

AtvIn E. Pops, Superintendent of the New Jersey School. 

Jackson A. Raney, Superintendent of the Indiana School. 

C. E. Ranxrn, Assistant Superintendent of the North Carolina School. 

R. L. Ricas, Superintendent of the Arkansas School. 

CLARENCE J. SETTLES, President of the Florida School. 

Victor O. Sxysera, Superintendent of the New York School. 

Etwoop A. Stevenson, Principal of the California School. 

E. S. T1tLtincHast, Superintendent of the South Dakota School. 

KatHRINE G. VAN Dusen, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania State 
Oral School. 

Sister TERESA VINCENT, Principal of De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. J. WatpHavs, Superintendent of St. Rita School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. L. Watker, Superintendent of the South Carolina School. 


Associate MEMBERS 


Tosias Britt, Principal in the New Jersey School. 

Sam B. Crate, Principal of the Kendall School. 

Racueu D. Davis, Principal in the Western Pennsylvania School. 
W. B. Hertker, Assistant Superintendent of the St. Rita School. 


Honorary MEMBERS 


Joun G. Bowman, Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Menrte E. Frampton, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Irvine S. Fusreip, Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 

JAMES E. HINDMAN, Board of Trustees, Western Pennsylvania School. 

Frank H. Rerrer, Director of Special Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 

baa Roor, Jr., Dean, Graduate School, University of Pitts- 
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a = Smattz, Missionary to the deaf, Protestant Episcopal 

urch. 

Sara M. Sorret, Judge, County Court, Allegheny County, Pa. 

Harris Taytor, Special Schools Bureau, New York, State Department 
of Education. 

J. Cuartes Witson, President, Board of Trustees, Western Pennsyl- 
vania School. 


OPENING Session, TuESDAY EvENING, Apri 21, 1936 


The Opening Session of the Seventeenth Regular Meet- 
ing of the Conference, held in the auditorium of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School, convened at 8:15 o’clock Tuesday 
evening, April 21, 1936, Superintendent A. C. Manning, 
chairman, presiding. After invocation by Dr. A. E. Krause 
of the West Virginia School, Mr. Manning opened the de- 
liberations of the Conference with this address of welcome 
and purpose: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY SUPERINTENDENT 
MANNING 


Your welcome is greater than we have ability to express 
in words, and so we shall endeavor to prove to you during 
the next few days how very happy we are to have you 
with us. For years we have wanted you here, for the 
privilege of returning a few of the many courtesies we have 
enjoyed in many of your schools when we have visited you. 
We have also wanted the privilege of showing you our school 
of which we are proud. 

We hope you will feel at home with us, and we want you 
to make yourselves at home. Your program is full and you 
will be exceedingly busy but be sure to take time to visit 
every classroom in every department. If you don’t see what 
you want, ask for it. If you feel inclined to ramble around 
the place, do so to your heart’s content. We want you to 
see the wheels go around. Be sure to remember that you 
are to feel free to go anywhere you like at any time. 

On Friday we shall have a short demonstration of our 
academic work here in the auditorium, and then we shall 
take you on a tour of inspection of the buildings where you 
will see our girls and boys in their vocational classes. You 
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will also see physical education classes in session. The trip 
will end with a visit of inspection to the er and the 
household department. 

In order that you may better appreciate what you see, 
may I tell you what our school stands for? In doing so it 
is necessary that I give you a bit of our educational philos- 
ophy. Only well children, well physically, mentally and 
spiritually, learn well. If children are well in these three re- 
spects, they are going to be happy. Happy children learn 
better than unhappy children, for unhappy children can 
make little progress. Happiness, then, is of prime importance 
and happiness in children in a residential school depends 
chiefly on having the right kind of teachers, matrons, as- 
sistant matrons, supervisors or housemothers. 

And here let me emphasize one of the dangers of a resi- 
dential school for deaf children. Children are herded into 
large living rooms, enormous dining rooms, overcrowded 
dormitories. It is so easy to think of them as a group, to 
count noses or heads in dining rooms and to tell at a glance 
that all the beds are full at night before we turn the lights 
out and then to feel that all is well. It is so easy to institu- 
tionalize children. It is so difficult not to institutionalize them. 

Our policy is to emphasize the child, to think of each 
one of our three hundred children as a separate and distinct 
individuality who needs to have his personality recognized, 
appreciated and studied. 

Our theory is that there are almost no bad children. 
We try to think that naughty children are victims of cir- 
cumstances, misunderstood or not understood, at home or at 
school or both, that they really want more than anything 
else to be good, that if we study the problem hard enough, 
as superintendent, teachers, and officers, we shall be able 
to win their confidence and their love, thereby winning 
them to goodness. 

Our school stands for progress, advancement, remember- 
ing that change does not necessarily mean progress. Changes 
are necessary; the world in which our children are to live is 
changing every day. I know no place where it is easier to get 
into a rut than in a school for the deaf. One of our greatest 
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dangers is getting into ruts and staying there, and that means 
the end of progress. It means stagnation and decay. You are 
all familiar with the saying that the chief difference between 
a rut and a grave is a difference in dimensions. 

But a school for the deaf is no place for fads. Experi- 
mentation and research are necessary. Without experimenta- 
tion we would still be in the dark ages, but we do not believe 
in adopting the new because it is new nor in discarding the 
old because it is old. We believe in following Paul’s injunc- 
tion to prove all things and to hold fast that which is good. 

Our method is oral in so far as it is possible. When it 
is not possible, we believe in any method or methods. 

We place special emphasis on reaching the mentally 
handicapped child, and we have about sixty such children 
among our three hundred. The problem was recognized 
fifteen years ago. It was studied carefully for several years, 
when we began a modification of our program with the 
approval and encouragement of the State Department of 
Public Instruction at Harrisburg. We began to shift em- 
phasis in such cases from academic achievement to 
vocational interest and ability. Instead of trying to force 
pupils through academic grades which were impossible, we 
studied every problematic child individually, giving him 
only such academic tasks as he could accomplish, devoting 
practically only one third of his time to academic lessons, 
and having him devote the other two thirds to hand work, 
giving him only such problems as he could solve. Dis- 
gruntled, disappointed children were soon converted from 
problem cases into happy, contented girls and boys who 
were being praised for their accomplishments no matter 
how limited they were. Being commended for work well 
done instead of being criticized for failing to accomplish a 
task beyond our ability works wonders, as any thinking 
person well knows. 

At this point let me emphasize my conviction that con- 
ventional methods of marking pupils in percentages, or 
grading them by letters, such as A, B, C, D and F, are 
fraught with great danger. Nay, more, I believe such prac- 
tices are pernicious. 
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The following lines copied from the Journal of Education 
illustrate my position: 
In place of the usual gleeful gnome 
A lad with legs of lead lags home, 
A card in his hand. An accusing “D” 
Bespeaks to his parents his infamy. 
He had tried for an “A,” but alas for his youth! 
His efforts were feeble, his spirit uncouth. 
And so he goes home with a card marked “D” 
And a stone in his breast where his heart ought to be. 

Reports should encourage children, not discourage them. 
For years we have been experimenting with report forms 
in a desire to find a form that would meet the situation 
satisfactorily. We have one in process of printing today 
which I hope we can get off the press before you leave and 
about which we would like your comment. It will no doubt 
need revision, but we believe it is better than anything 
we have yet seen. 

Again may I welcome you and hope you may enjoy your 
visit with us so much you will come again! 

It is now my great pleasure to present Mr. James E. 
Hindman, a member of our Board of Trustees, who has a 
welcome for you and who will introduce the speaker of the 
evening. 


Mr. HinpMan: To me it is a privilege to join in these 
words of welcome so beautifully expressed by our superin- 
tendent, Mr. Manning. We extend to you a most cordial 
welcome. You have paid us a signal distinction and we 
appreciate it. As Mr. Manning has said, we want you to 
go about this school with freedom. We hope you will feel 
perfectly at home, and if you do that it will be a matter 
of profit to you and to us. 

As a member of the Board of Trustees, I am somewhat 
on the side lines. We trustees don’t have the personal touch 
or contact that the superintendent and teachers have. As 
you know, we trustees are out rooting for the school and 
raising the money that is necessary to keep the wheels 
moving. Whenever we need a new building or added facili- 
ties, we have to get the money by hook or crook, but 
nevertheless I speak for each member of the Board of 
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Trustees when I say there isn’t one of them who doesn’t 
keenly appreciate what is being done in these classrooms 
for these children, many of whom come from homes of 
very ordinary circumstances, who are brought here where 
they have an opportunity to see something better in this 
life, where they may be trained in such a way that they 
will be able to go out into the world and take their places 
with their brothers and sisters. 

We have an enrollment of some three hundred and five 
children and assets of one and one-half million dollars. But 
I would be remiss tonight if I failed to tell you that in the 
establishment of this school, of which we are all so proud, the 
hand of God is seen. 

In 1868 a little colored boy, a deaf-mute, worked his 
way into a Sabbath School which was being conducted by 
a river man by the name of Joel Kerr, under the auspices 
of the Third United Presbyterian Church. That little colored 
boy was seeking his place in life among his fellowmen, and 
through him there was created in the heart of Joel Kerr a 
desire to be of service—yes, by a power higher than ours. 
And that was the beginning of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf. It formerly was called the Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb. Thank heaven, we have dropped that word “dumb”! 
We have gone on with varying success until we have reached 
the point where we are today. We believe that God moves 
in a mysterious way his wonders to perform. 

I am going to tell you about another work of His. I 
believe it was in 1787 a Catholic priest and two Presby- 
terian ministers saw the need for an institution of learning 
in Pittsburgh, and they established a school known as the 
Pittsburgh Academy. That school carried on with varying 
success; it was moved from one place to another. Later its 
name was changed to the Western University of Pennsyl- 
vania. And I recall when I was a student in law school 
they called it “Wup”. In 1908 its name was changed to the 
University of Pittsburgh. Well, the school continued to grow 
from 1908 on, but there was something lacking to make it 
a real institution of learning. It wasn’t a matter of build- 
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ings, it wasn’t a matter of money, and it wasn’t a matter 
of teaching force. They could design buildings, secure the 
necessary funds for their erection, and teach the lessons 
of the classrooms, but there was always something wanting. 
Then those far-sighted men got their heads together and 
delegated some of their number, one in particular, to go 
out and find a man who would make the University of 
Pittsburgh one of the greatest universities in the world. And 
that was a stupendous task. 

The trustees of the school knew that the man to be selected 
had, first of all, to be well grounded in the faith of Almighty 
God, had to be a good teacher, a good executive, and above 
all he had to be a man who had the courage of his con- 
victions and would stand by them. I am very happy to 
tell you that that man was found, and in 1921 he was 
brought to the City of Pittsburgh and placed at the head 
of the University of Pittsburgh, since which time the 
University of Pittsburgh has grown by leaps and bounds, 
its physical assets have been increased to fifteen million 
dollars, its student enrollment to fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand, and there has been builded what is known as the 
Cathedral of Learning, which is destined to be one of the 
most magnificent structures in the whole world. In fact, peo- 
ple abroad, I am told, are as much interested in this Cathedral 
of Learning as we are at home, if not more so. I want to 
tell you that the building of this Cathedral of Learning, 
and the other magnificent buildings surrounding it, was 
the conception of one man’s mind. It is my great pleasure, 
and honor, to present to you tonight that man, Dr. John 
G. Bowman, chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 


ADDRESS BY DR. JOHN G. BOWMAN 
Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh 


You are gathered here from all parts of the country, yet, 
judging by twenty minutes spent with you just before this 
meeting, you know one another as old friends. In the air 
are good will, sincerity, as well as a high common interest. 

You deal with children who, confused by handicap, find 
with difficulty their way through. But you do not have all 
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such children. Many a student comes to the University 
who is merely one of a crowd. He is lost. What would you 
do about that? You have, perhaps, not any harder problem. 

With you and with us the way out of most difficulties 
lies in finding the right kind of teacher. When you find him 
(or her) let me suggest that you let him alone. Be sure that 
you let him alone! 

What, though, is the right kind of a teacher? What is inside 
of such a teacher? Part of the answer is that he believes 
profoundly that he has something to give. He gives it with 
joy, and gives it to the full extent of his ability. His effort 
seems to go to the limit, not because of any requirement, 
but merely because he is born that way. Such a teacher 
possesses a power of guidance that he can not understand, 
a guidance drawn from a world beyond himself. Such a 
teacher finds satisfaction enough in the thought that—let 
us say he lives here in Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh one of these 
days will be a better city because he lived in it. No “thank 
you” is needed. That is enough. “Pittsburgh is a better 
city because I lived in it.” That is enough. When you find 
such a teacher, you have solved most of your educational 
problems. That pull, that age-old something that carries 
us on and on, is the miracle of life. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss if I talked a little about 
what ought to happen to a student. He comes; he stays 
usually four years. What ought to happen to him? Pri- 
marily, he should clarify for himself a spiritual outlook 
on life. But let us be clearer and more practical than that. 
You and I started the day we were born to learn; we shall 
continue to learn until the last day. And the greater part 
of what we gather in education is acquaintance with the 
world in which we live. 

What happens, for instance, in the study of chemistry? 
What are the elements that make up the earth? What are 
their compounds—colors, tastes, smells? Some of this in- 
formation may help us to make a living. That is important. 
Still more important, however, is the fact that chemistry 
helps to know the world in which we live. It provides a 
basis, or understanding, for the art of living which is more 
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than material. Biology, economics, mathematics, and other 
subjects each throws its light. They help us to live. 

But to live, to really live, we must go beyond under- 
standing of the physical or material. Sometimes, for ex- 
ample, you come upon a form or proportion or color that 
startles you. An effect beyond explanation grips you. 
Perhaps, walking in the woods alone, you have suddenly 
come upon a wild crab apple tree in bloom and stood 
there, looking at the tree as though you were a child. The 
realm of the spirit had you. You could scarcely say whether 
you were in the presence of a wild crab apple tree or in 
the presence of God. The feeling is response to beauty. 
It is one of the greatest values in education. It is something 
that opens life to an intake of joy. It transcends the ma- 
terial. It makes the day worth going on with. It is reverence. 

Here is another illustration. Some weeks ago at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, I came upon some 
vases near the door. I stopped in front of a Chinese red 
vase; stopped, captured by it. It was one of those vases 
with an elliptical base and narrow top rising as a cylinder 
to the mouth. Some Chinese, probably living in a village 
more than two thousand years ago, made that vase. But 
where did he get the shape? He may have got it from 
bamboo or from rice swaying in the wind, or from cherry 
petals running away upon the winding current of a little 
stream. That simple Chinese had responded to the beauty 
about him and he had taken the clay and, with the help 
of his potter’s wheel, had pulled it up and up with his 
fingers until he had fastened the beauty into lasting form. 
It seemed that I could see him at work with his wheel in 
front of his bamboo hut. 

Well, what is wonderful about that vase? The vase itself 
is not a miracle, but the effort of that Chinese to make the 
vase was a miracle. Something more than just a response 
to beauty was there. A response to what we may call spir- 
itual was there. He had found an expression of God in the 
bamboo or the rice or the petals and, making it part of 
himself, was capturing it for his own. 

That Chinese vase maker had something that we need in 
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education; something that I hope every student will in 
some measure at least get at the University. That something 
is a spiritual outlook upon the world. It starts with response 
to beauty which grows into reverence. It becomes, in the 
end, a habit of good will and of sympathy. Good neighbors 
and good citizens are made that way. We need that Chinese 
potter as a teacher. 

Trees, birds, hills and stars have beauty about them 
waiting to be turned to account in life. But beyond such 
things, far beyond such things, are the adventure, the 
wonder, the struggle, the hope of our friends and neighbors. 
It is possible to respond to the beauty in human character 
and so to advance always in nobility. That is what education 
is for. 

Some time ago I was on a little Norwegian steamer north 
of Iceland, and the fog came down, turning the sea and 
sky to gray. You could scarcely see across the ship. About 
once a minute the fog horn blew; and the horn was merely 
a noise that said, “Danger, keep away.” There was not a 
friendly note in it—just ugly noise in a fog. Well, figura- 
tively, it is not necessary to be upon a Norwegian ship to 
hear the fog horn. You can hear it in Pittsburgh. You can 
hear it anywhere. And when sometimes it seems that the 
noise will go on forever, I meet a real teacher. He is 
sunshine. 

Mr. Hindman was kind enough to refer to a building 
called the Cathedral of Learning. It came into being because 
we needed space—much space for recitation rooms and 
laboratories. Then, with all this need, we asked, why not 
put beauty into the structure? Why not make it rise, up 
and up, with such mass and proportions that a workman 
going by would say, “Whatever that thing means, I want 
it in my boy.” We tried to make a school house that would 
express by its outside what ought to be on the inside. In 
other words, we wanted a building which would make you 
want to respond to all of the latent nobility in you. On 
the first floor, at the entrance, is the great Gothic room. 
The very mood of the room will not let you enter with 
your hat on. That is a good start for a day at college. 
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High overhead are stone Gothic arches which will express 
in their half-darkness the spirit of adventure and of victory. 
They will seem to talk out loud what that Chinese potter 
felt at his wheel. 

After all, it makes little difference what a youth studies, 
if he responds to the work, if he learns to live. Almost any 
one can make a living. Few, however, can live greatly. 
That building is to help students along the road of great 
living. 

I am really happy to be here tonight. When I came in 
I picked up a mood of seriousness and of good will. It was 
in the air. Such a mood will make any institution great. 
That is what we want, and that is what you have. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Mannine: I am sure you are as grateful to Dr. 
Bowman as I am for that human, yet greatly inspirational 
appeal. We appreciate his giving us this time from his 
very busy life, and we hope he will stay with us long enough 
for you to get a chance to meet him and get a little better 
acquainted with him. We feel that we have already become 
acquainted with him through this delightful address. 


[ Whereupon, at 9:10 o’clock, the meeting adjourned. The 
remainder of the evening was given over to a reception in 
the main halls of the school building in honor of the visiting 
members of the Conference by Superintendent and Mrs. 
Manning, assisted by members of the Board of Trustees 
and of the school faculty. ] 


First Session: WEDNESDAY Mornine, APRIL 22, 1936 


The first formal session of the Seventeenth Regular Meet- 
ing of the Conference was called to order at the Western 
Pennsylvania School at 9:15 a. m., Wednesday, April 22, 
by Dr. J. W. Blattner, president. 

By order of the president, the secretary, Mr. Elstad, read 
the roll call of membership in the Conference. 

The president announced appointments to fill vacancies on 
the Committee on Teacher Training and Teacher Certifica- 
tion, as follows: Mrs. H. T. Poore and Miss Jennie M. 
Henderson. 
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PRESIDENT BLATTNER: We come now to the report of the 
Committee on Organization, by its chairman, Dr. Bjorlee, 
who will make a statement on the bylaws of the constitution. 

Dr. ByoruEe: A rather extensive report of the activities 
of this committee was given at the Jacksonville convention 
and I think most of the members were there at that time. 
According to the program copies of the constitution and 
bylaws will be distributed at this time, but I don’t think 
it will be necessary to clutter up your baggage with any 
more literature. I sent a copy to each member by mail and 
if there are any who do not have a copy and who desire 
one, I would be glad to have you help yourselves to copies 
which will be left here on the desk. 

The organization we represent was organized in 1868, 
and for a number of years it continued along more or less 
regularly without any constitution or any set form of gov- 
ernment of any kind. It seemed to be the joy and pride of 
the earlier members of the organization that the organiza- 
tion functioned as it did. However, there did come a time 
when some of us felt we could do more work if we had an 
organization that had some body and some substance to it. 
It seemed to reach a point where there was some tangible 
discussion at the Florida Conference in 1924, and then at 
the Maryland Conference in 1926, when the question came 
up of certifying teachers. In 1928 a committee was defi- 
nitely appointed, with the understanding that it formulate 
some plan of organization. The chief activity of this com- 
mittee seemed to have been to arrange an affiliation of 
some kind with the N. E. A., and after discussion pro and 
con that did not seem to be exactly what our organization 
wanted at that time. The matter was again taken up at 
Colorado Springs in 1930. Then very definite steps were 
taken in 1931 at the Winnipeg Convention. At that time 
a constitution was adopted and it was agreed that the or- 
ganization should secure its charter. It was felt that the 
charter should be taken out under the jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia. The committee appointed to work up 
a charter learned that the District of Columbia could not 
grant a charter because there were not a sufficient number 
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of members in the District of Columbia. The alternative was 
to obtain the charter in the State of Maryland. This was 
done. A copy of the act of incorporation, and the bylaws 
will be included in the printed proceedings, herewith, a copy 
of the constitution having already appeared in the ANNALS 
for November 1931. 


ACT OF INCORPORATION 


THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
Dear, INcoRPORATED 


This Is to Certify: 

First: That we, the subscribers, John W. Blattner, whose post-office 
address is School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Oklahoma; Elwood A. Steven- 
son, whose post-office address is School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Percival Hall, whose post-office address is Kendall Green, 
Washington, D.C.; Ignatius Bjorlee, whose post-office address is 242 
South Market Street, Frederick, Maryland; Alvin E. Pope, whose 
post-office address is West Trenton, New Jersey; Frank M. Driggs, 
whose post-office address is Ogden, Utah; Thomas S. McAloney, 
whose post-office address is Colorado Springs, Colorado; Herbert E. 
Day, whose post-office address is Fulton, Missouri; Madison J. Lee, 
whose post-office address is Danville, Kentucky ; Howard M. McMan- 
away, whose post-office address is Staunton, Virginia; Victor O. Sky- 
berg, whose post-office address is Faribault, Minnesota; Bess M. Riggs, 
whose post-office address is Little Rock, Arkansas, and Daniel T. 
Cloud whose post-office address is Jacksonville, Illinois, all being of 
full legal age, do under and by virtue of the General Laws of the 
State of Maryland authorizing the formation of corporations, associate 
ourselves with the intention of forming a corporation. 

Second: That the name of the corporation (which is hereinafter 
called the Corporation), is “The Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf, Incorporated.” 

Third: The purposes for which the Corporation is formed and the 
— or objects to be carried on and promoted by it are as fol- 
ows: 

(1.) To promote the management and operation of schools for the 
deaf along the broadest and most efficient lines, and 

(2.) To further and promote the welfare of the deaf. 

Fourth: That the said Corporation shall have the power to take 
and hold personal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary 
and proper for the promotion of the educational and benevolent 
purposes of said Corporation. 

Fifth: The post-office address of the place at which the principal 
office of the Corporation in this State will be located is No. 242 South 
Market Street, Frederick, Maryland. The resident agent of the Cor- 
poration is Ignatius Bjorlee, whose post-office address is No. 242 
South Market Street, Frederick, Maryland. Said resident agent is 
a citizen of the State of Maryland and actually resides therein. 

Sizth: The members of the Corporation shall be limited to exec- 
utives of schools for the deaf in the United States and Canada or to 
such other persons associated with the education of the deaf, as 
shall be eligible in accordance with such regulations of the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws as may be adopted under the direction of the officers 
and directors hereof, The Corporation shall have no capital stock. 
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Seventh: The Corporation shall have a President, a Vice President, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer and six other members of the Conference. 
These members: Percival Hall; Frank M. Driggs; Thomas S 
McAloney; Herbert E. Day; and Madison J. Lee, together with the 
President, John W. Blattner, ex-officio, shall constitute the Executive 
Committee, and the five members herein named shall act as directors 
until the first annual meeting or until their successors are duly elected 
and qualified, when the sixth member of the Executive Committee 
and director shall be elected at the next general meeting of the 
Corporation in 1933. 
In witness whereof, we have signed this Certificate, of Incorpora- 
tion, on the 22nd day of September, 1931. 
IenatTius BJoRLEE 
PercivaL 
JOHN W. BLATTNER 
Extwoop A. STEVENSON 


BYLAWS 
1— MEMBERSHIP 


A—Membership in the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, Incorporated, shall be considered from the stand- 
point of the school rather than the individual. A school shall be 
— to representation during the period for which dues have been 

aid. 

y An executive automatically relinquishes his Conference membership 
, representative for a school, upon the termination of his official 
uties. 

B—At each regular meeting the secretary shall cause to be posted 
in a conspicuous place, a list bearing the names of all executives 
qualified to participate as active members in the meetings. 

C—Votes by proxy shall not be valid. 

D—The acting head may represent a school in the event of a 
vacancy in the position. 


2—OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


A—Only members in good standing shall be eligible to election or 
appointment on committees or to hold office. Vacancies shall be de- 
clared in the event that an irregularity in this respect shall be noted. 

B—Nominations for the various offices shall be made from the 
floor at the designated period set for the election of officers. In the 
event of there being more than one nominee, the member receiving 
a majority of the votes shall be declared elected. In case no majority 
is recorded on the first ballot, a second ballot shall be provided on 
which only the names of the two having the largest number of 
votes shall appear. In case of a tie vote for first or second place on 
the ballot, the names of all candidates involved in such tie shall be 
included. Subsequent ballots are to be governed by similar regulation 
if necessary. 

C—The power of general management of the Conference between 
meetings, granted to the Executive Committee in the Constitution, 
shall include the acceptance of bequests, the initiation of research, 
and other professional activities in which the welfare of the deaf is 
involved. 

D—The Executive Committee may at any meeting recommend ad- 
ditional schools whose executive heads shall be eligible for active 
membership. 
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E—The Secretary of the Conference at each meeting shall prepare 
a list of eligible associate members and another list of honorary 
members to be submitted for the approval of the Conference at that 
meeting. 

F—The Secretary of the Conference shall as soon as possible after 
the choice of the Executive Committee take a poll of its membership 
to determine the choice of Chairman. 


3—REcORDING oF MINUTES 
The Secretary in conjunction with the editor of the official organ 
of the Conference shall be responsible for securing minutes of the 
various sessions and shall arrange for an adequate report of such 
proceedings to be printed in the above-named official organ. 


4—Funps 
Funds shall be invested by the Treasurer with the consent and 
approval of the Chairman of the Executive Committee and the 
President of the Conference. Transfers of investments shall also be 
made by the Treasurer with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and the President. 


5—AvpIT 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee shall provide for an 
annual audit of the Treasurer’s account. Such audit shall be made 
by a certified public accountant who shall present his findings to said 
Chairman. 

6—OFFICIAL SEAL 

The seal of the organization shall be permanently retained in the 
offices of the Secretary-treasurer of the Executive Committee of the 
Conference. 

7—PROCEDURE OF MEETINGS 

The Executive Committee shall prepare the program for each 
session of the Conference. Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern all 
proceedings not herein provided for. 


8—AMENDMENTS TO BYLAWS 
The Bylaws may be amended in accordance with regulations gov- 
erning amendments to the Constitution. 


9—ByLAws BeEcoME EFFECTIVE 


These Bylaws shall become effective immediately upon their adop- 
tion. 


Bylaws adopted at Jacksonville, Illinois, June 19, 1935. 


Committee on Organization: 
Ianatius Chairman 
H. M. McManaway 
Victor O. SKYBERG 
Bess Rices 
Danie T. CLoup 


PRESIDENT BLATTNER: It is now my duty to give the 
address of the presiding officer. 


| 
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President’s Address 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Friends and fellow workers in a great cause, the literary 
and industrial education of the deaf, their mental, moral, 
spiritual, social and physical development, we meet here in 
regular conference to consider and solve, if possible, some 
at least of the many varied and difficult problems that 
confront us. The system of education with which we are 
concerned and have the honor to direct is a special one, 
requiring special qualifications of the highest order in its 
successful conduct. Of course, we should not and cannot 
profitably isolate ourselves from the rest of the great world 
of education. We may always receive inspiration, thoughts 
and suggestions by coming in touch with other educators 
and organizations engaged in education that will be of 
great service to us, but the material we obtain from such 
association must be reshaped and adjusted for use in our 
peculiar work. 

We cannot adopt bodily the material employed in the 
curricula of school systems for hearing children, especially 
in the lower and intermediate grades, for the latter have 
acquired through the ear a command of articulate language 
in which their concepts are clothed and which serves as a 
vehicle to convey to the mind of the learner the subject 
matter of the various branches of study. We have to go to 
the very foundations of education and build up for our 
pupils by slow, tedious, orderly processes the forms of ex- 
pression that they must have in which to clothe their 
childish ideas and the language they must employ as a 
vehicle to convey knowledge to their gradually developing 
minds. In the prosecution of our work we must have an inti- 
mate knowledge of child psychology of the profoundest 
kind, for we are dealing with the mind in its rawest state. 

What a magical, fascinating work we are engaged in and 
how it taxes our every resource of mind and heart! There 
is nothing like it elsewhere in all the world’s great enter- 
prise of child development. And upon us as executive heads 
of our schools falls the exacting but pleasurable responsi- 
bility of directing this remarkable system, which builds 
up the child’s mind and budding character from scratch to 
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that of intelligent, self-reliant, self-respecting and honored 
young manhood and womanhood. What varied talents, 
abilities and resources, what qualities of mind and heart 
do such duties and responsibilities demand of us! 

True, a superintendent must be a good business man and 
have those qualities that enable him to meet business men 
on their own ground, do business with them to the advan- 
tage of the school, tell them where to “head in,” without 
exasperating them, when they try to take an advantage. 
He must know values in every important transaction. He 
must in a sense be a politician, and with a front of integrity 
and sincerity, yet with the exercise of a fine species of 
diplomacy, born of a knowledge of human nature, enlist 
the confidence and support of public men. In short he 
must be a master of those arts that will draw to him 
people in the world without and command the respectful 
obedience of men and women who hold positions under 
him. 

His position demands of him that he be conversant, in 
general detail, with the various classes of activities com- 
ing under his supervision. He should have a fair elementary 
knowledge of architecture and construction, so that he may 
be able to plan in outline the various buildings of the school 
plant with discriminative taste and adaptability to their 
purpose; to detect an indifferent piece of work and call 
the contractor on the carpet for an accounting and correc- 
tion, when it appears that the employed architect on the 
job is inclined to favor the latter and overlook evidences 
of shortcomings; and to plan appropriately the repairs or 
improvements on buildings, as their need arises, and super- 
vise the work. He should be somewhat of a doctor and 
nurse, so that he can in emergencies make a fair stab at 
diagnosing cases of slight illness and prescribe simple 
treatments, or determine whether a youngster is feigning 
sickness to avoid some disagreeable task or fooling his teacher 
to postpone the evil day of an examination. 

He must be a good judge of child nature, so that he can, 
by the gentle arts of persuasion, get a boy to work like 
a house afire and make him think he is playing. By an 
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abiding love for children, by firmness yet kindness of heart, 
by fair and judicious treatment, truthfulness, honesty, 
clean and upright conduct, dignified bearing, force of ex- 
alted character, in short by the power of a well-rounded 
personality, he should gain the respect and confidence of 
the pupils and command the obedience and behavior of a 
very large majority of them, the well disposed ones, with- 
out resorting to drastic measures. 

The superintendent must know something about every 
vocation taught, so that he may determine whether the 
teacher is giving his pupils proper instruction and whether 
the latter are turning out satisfactory work and making 
justifiable progress. He must be able to gauge the duties 
of the power house, laundry, domestic and other employees 
and determine whether they are putting in full time, rend- 
ering efficient service and conserving the property of the 
state. He must be a judge of the economics of the refectory 
department and be able to tell whether the kind and quality 
of the food placed upon the tables are entirely suitable and 
justify the cost. 

He must know much about the duties of the super- 
visors or housemothers and keep an observant eye upon 
them to determine whether they administer proper discipline 
and exercise a wholesome influence over their charges. By 
the way, let me vouchsafe the information to you super- 
intendents, if you have not already made yourselves 
possessors of the fact by tiresome and aggravating survey 
and experience, that the position of supervisor is about the 
hardest to fill in the whole category of school jobs. The 
qualities of a successful supervisor should be measurably 
similar to those of the successful superintendent mentioned 
above. He should at least have the education of a high- 
school graduate or more, and, if a deaf person, be a 
Gallaudet College graduate, have intelligence, refinement, 
gentleness, good judgment, firmness, force of character and 
a love for children. If he is possessed of these and a few 
other qualities we could mention, the superintendent may 
delegate to him a fair measure of authority and sleep more 
soundly at night. These requisites, of course, apply also to 
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the supervisoress or housemother. Some schools possessed 
of the means have latterly taken a step in advance and 
created the positions of dean of boys and dean of girls, 
a part of whose duties, I take it, is that of adviser, not 
only to their immediate pupils but to those of other su- 
pervisors. This is fine if the right kind of persons are always 
secured for these important positions. The more provision 
that is made for character building and instruction in man- 
ners and morals the better. 

The plan of student councils is also being experimented 
with by a few of our schools. The idea is borrowed from 
the public schools for hearing children, but their advantage 
even in the latter schools has not yet been fully demon- 
strated. The argument in their favor is that they afford 
the pupils an opportunity to grow in self control and 
assertiveness and learn the ways of self government. This 
is all right if it does not place upon youths responsibilities 
which they are too immature to assume. In respect to pupils 
in elementary schools for the deaf, I am disposed to doubt 
the wisdom of adopting the scheme; it is much more of a 
venture with them than with hearing students of equal age, 
and the chances of serious miscarriage are greater. The 
immaturity of judgment and the inability to exercise lead- 
ership properly are more pronounced. 

We have all witnessed in our schools the spectacle of an 
attractive, aggressive chap drawing about him by the force 
of his magnetism a large number of admiring friends who 
are better than he in those finer qualities that go to make 
character, and we have remarked many times what an 
influence for good that boy could wield over the minds 
and hearts of his companions if he were only actuated at 
all times by higher ideals, nobler thoughts and the prin- 
ciples of a sturdier young manhood. But he is just the type 
of boy that others will follow and elect as leader in their 
organizations. Now, with such a boy in charge of a student 
council, which should, by every inference, be the exemplar, 
the adviser and the judge in matters of pupil behavior, its 
deliberations would be wobbly and uncertain and its con- 
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clusions unreliable, if not biased. Especially would this be 
the case if the pupil whose conduct was under consideration 
were a favorite of the leader or one against whom he had 
a boyish grudge. Moreover, the investigations and verdicts 
of the council are often likely to stir up resentment on the 
part of the pupils sought to be disciplined and their pals, 
resulting in acts of reprisal. The danger of such an eventu- 
ality is enhanced if the council, as is apt to be the case 
with immature youths, fails to deal out evenhanded justice 
at all times. 

It may be suggested, however, by those favoring student 
councils that their deliberations should be under the direc- 
tion of a member of the faculty or their conclusions subject 
to revision by a faculty committee, with the case going to 
the superintendent for final verdict, where it would rest in 
any event. But this would in large measure neutralize the 
very object to be attained, that of training in self reliance 
and self government, and would not get rid of the attendant 
bitterness and clashing. Student councils may function fairly 
well in colleges and universities containing large bodies of 
more mature students, though even there friction and un- 
pleasant complications may arise. But the chance for such 
councils to function at all satisfactorily in our elementary 
schools for the deaf is exceedingly slim. 

As things are, our pupils secure a considerable training 
and practice in self reliance and self government in their 
literary and Christian Endeavor societies and their athletic 
and Boy Scout activities. Let us not undertake to skate 
on ice that is too thin. Indeed, in this very important service 
of character building and development of the social qualities 
everyone, the superintendent, teachers, matron, deans and 
supervisors, should feel obligated to act in the capacity of 
an individual advisory committee. The thought of this 
exalted duty should find a fixed and abiding place and be 
an ever active principle in the consciousness of each one. 
If anything further is necessary, co-operation could readily 
be secured through an advisory committee composed of the 
superintendent, matron, several teachers and several super- 
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visors or deans. Wherever teachers are spoken of in this 
address, I emphatically include the principal or supervising 
teachers. 

But I have digressed quite a bit from the immediate 
topic of sizing up the superintendent. I am not through 
with him yet. The most important and far-reaching qualifi- 
cations that he must be possessed of are those of directing 
the educational work of the literary department, for that 
lies at the base of the whole educational structure of the 
school. There can be no sloughing over, guesswork or ineffi- 
cient experimenting here, or the school misses in large meas- 
ure the exalted purpose of its establishment. He must be 
a scholarly gentleman, a thorough educator, have an inti- 
mate knowledge of child psychology, especially as relates 
to the processes employed by the deaf child in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and the channels for reaching the handi- 
capped youngster’s mind. He must be a master of the art 
and science of teaching a deaf child by whatever medium 
of communication may be employed. He must be qualified 
by deep study, extended observation, profound thought and 
ample experience to outline, in co-operation with his princi- 
pal or supervising teachers, a thorough curriculum from 
the simple beginnings of the deaf child’s tuition up through 
the expanding and ever more difficult gradations of subject 
matter and method, step by step, to the day of graduation. 
Moreover, he must be conversant with the proper, most 
effective methods of instruction for putting the subject 
matter over to the pupils. 

He must know whether his teachers are equal to their 
tasks, whether they are possessed of the required educa- 
tional foundation, special training, application, character, 
personality, love for the work, in a word the teaching 
qualities that will gain the confidence of the pupils and 
inspire them to put forth their best efforts; and he must by 
his own qualities as an educator inspire his teachers and 
give proper instruction to them when they have exhausted 
their resources and need help. In short, he must be a master 
of this vast and complicated system of education for deaf 
children, be in love with his work and actuated by the 
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missionary spirit, as the founders of the educational work 
with the deaf throughout the world and the great men and 
women in our profession all down the years have been actu- 
ated by the missionary spirit. And these requirements apply 
as well to our women superintendents, God bless them. 

Friends, do we measure up to these requirements? The 
one now addressing you, who has traveled along this road 
for many years, makes the humble confession that he does 
not. He has on many occasions failed to realize his ideals, 
and looking back over this long period of years he can now 
see where he might have profited more abundantly by his 
shortcomings. Shall it be said that I am here painting the 
picture of a superman, that I am attempting to set up 
standards which are impossible of attainment? Perhaps so, 
but it should be a part of our religion to aim high, hitch 
our wagon to a star, as Emerson put it, and then through 
the use of every available ounce of power, natural and 
acquired, and by the help of Almighty God, seek to realize 
our ideals. 

After this lengthy dissertation upon the qualifications and 
duties of the superintendent, I wish to speak of a practice 
that has been all too common in past years and not alto- 
gether abandoned at the present time, and that is the inter- 
ference of politics in the management of our schools for 
the deaf. Permit me to preface my remarks upon this sub- 
ject by quoting from the Koran a moral and governmental 
rule of action that, whether always strictly adhered to by 
the Mohammedan nations or not, should stand as a beacon 
light to all Christian nations: “A ruler who appoints any 
man to an office when there is in his dominions another 
man better qualified for it sins against God and against 
the state.” There is perhaps no element entering into the 
conduct of these schools, devised and established through 
the tenderest humanitarian promptings, to bless the lives 
of an afflicted class, that is more blighting in its effects than 
this practice of political interference. And this has reference 
not only to political appointments at the head but also to 
such appointments to subordinate places all down the line. 
It is always likely to bring unqualified persons into the 
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school and seriously to disturb the morale of the service 
if the pressure from the powers that be and their hangers-on 
is too strong to be resisted. 

Where the head of the school is likely to be changed 
every time a new administration comes in or there is a 
change in the political complexion of the state government, 
there can be no continuity of policy and little opportunity 
for the head of the school to qualify himself or carry out 
the plans he has formulated, however good they may be. 
The whole aspect of such a situation may be as shifting 
sands. The appointing powers are by no means always actu- 
ated simply by a selfish desire to hand out political plums 
regardless of merit, but they generally have little or no 
conception of the qualifications called for in the case of a 
school for the deaf. The public must be educated, and it 
devolves upon our profession to undertake this very im- 
portant task. 

I speak from observation and actual experience in years 
gone by, though in that state where I served so long, the 
spoils system applied to the head and sometimes the office, 
domestic and outside employes rather than to the teaching 
personnel; otherwise the situation would have been much 
more serious. 

Not to boast of my part in the activities of that school, 
but to illustrate the fact just mentioned, at the time of one 
of the numerous changes in the administration of the school, 
the superintendent of a school in the Northeast remarked 
in his paper, “Superintendents may come and superintend- 
ents may go but Blattner goes on forever.” Of course, the 
reference to me was gratifying, but I have always doubted 
the validity of the implied compliment. His declaration was 
a matter of history and a prophecy, and the prophet has 
long ago gone to his reward. However, in justice to that 
state, as Dr. Harris Taylor once said of himself after emi- 
grating from there to the East, it has reformed. The spoils 
system, so long the vogue there in the management of its 
institutions, has gone, we hope, to its eternal reward, and 
as a result much good has doubtless come already to their 
handicapped classes. 
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God speed the day when all of our schools for the deaf 
shall come under civil service. Undoubtedly the best and 
most satisfactory appointment policy for our schools is the 
one followed by practically all commercial, industrial and 
transportation corporations, that of promotion from the 
ranks, and it is the fairest, as those who have worked in 
the ranks for years at comparatively small pay should have 
first consideration for promotion if they are qualified to 
meet the requirements. 

But I do not wish to reflect upon the capabilities of the 
fine men who have come into superintendencies of some of 
our schools from outside our special profession. Many of 
them have brought in marked scholarship, culture and pro- 
found educational thought along general lines that has been 
utilized by us and that has often produced a stimulating 
influence upon our work. This is true, however, only when 
these men have been left in their positions for an extended 
period, long enough to become thoroughly adjusted to their 
new environment and to familiarize themselves with the 
details of our work and then allowed many more years to 
practice what they have learned. An outstanding example 
of the success attainable by such men is the lamented 
Dr. Jones, who was for over thirty-five years superintend- 
ent of the Ohio School. 

I beg your indulgence in my reference here to several 
present-day suggestions, events and apparent trends affecting 
our work. Let me repeat, the education of the deaf is a pe- 
culiar work and will remain so to the end of time. If there are 
those who would undertake to wrench it from its safe 
habitat, where it has functioned with marked success for 
many decades, and attempt to make of it an integral part 
of the public school system for hearing children, forcing 
upon deaf children the exact curricula and methods of 
instruction employed with the latter, they would wreck 
our whole substantial, beautiful educational structure, 
which has been so wisely and painstakingly built, and sub- 
stitute for it what is practically but a promise. Would-be 
scientists and philosophers may preach till doomsday that 
the human mind in its operations is the same the world 
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over and will accommodate itself to like treatment upon 
similar occasions, but it should be apparent to them that 
the human species is affected variously under different con- 
ditions. The paralytic or the person with a limb gone must 
adopt new ways for plying his physical activities; the ordi- 
nary ways which nature, through the direction of the Crea- 
tor, has provided will not do for him. The alleged doctor 
who attempts to cure ailments of totally different character 
with the same medicine is looked upon by intelligent people 
as a quack and his remedy characterized as a nostrum. 
The outsider, whether he be an educator, a social worker, 
a humanitarian, a philanthropist or a layman and casual 
onlooker, who would measure the deaf child’s processes of 
learning with the same yardstick as those of the hearing 
child and apply the mental pabulum in like doses by the 
same methods as employed with the latter, knows nothing 
of our: problem, indeed has not even a conception of the 
first principle, well meaning as he may be. 

The effects of such a revolutionary step would set back 
the clock which marks the progress the education of the 
deaf has attained by long years of profound study of the 
deaf child’s mind, intelligent research and persistent ex- 
periment on the part of scholarly and devoted educators. 
It would practically destroy the rich heritage of their la- 
bors. The scheme proposed apparently by certain sincere 
though misguided enthusiasts to abolish our special schools 
for the deaf and place these sadly handicapped children in 
classes of hearing children in the public schools, under 
‘ teachers who know nothing about the methods of reaching 
a deaf child’s mind, and expect them to learn by absorp- 
tion, traveling along the rugged and difficult path of edu- 
cation and keeping pace with their hearing associates with- 
out first mastering the language, spoken and written, in 
which the latter clothe their thoughts and carry knowledge 
to the mind, is a utopian dream. It is futile, will never be 
realized and would subject unfortunate deaf children to 
a long, wearying, well-nigh fruitless ordeal that would re- 
sult largely in permanent disaster. 

Have we not all received into our schools forlorn deaf 
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creatures whose childhood years have been wasted in such 
a hopeless struggle? There are perhaps a very few alert and 
quick-witted deaf children of keen perceptions (and these 
largely semi-mutes) who may be able to carry on the work 
in classes of hearing children with a fair degree of success 
after they have received their elementary training in schools 
for the deaf and acquired a good working command of 
speech and lip-reading, but even these would doubtless do 
much better and be happier in continuing where they got 
their start. 

Am I here proposing a hypothetical case, setting up a 
straw man, attempting to thrust a scare head in the faces 
of calm and sensible people? It may be so. But coming 
events cast their shadows before, if permitted to come, and 
some perhaps needlessly alarmed prognosticators believe 
they see the slightly preceptible outlines of a shadow. Now, 
I claim to be calm, like the rest of you, but it is always 
well to take note of the rumblings of a distant storm cloud, 
even though we may be far removed from its apparent path. 
I shall go further and apply the above arguments to the 
case of hard-of-hearing children. Please bear with me if 
I quote an editorial of mine upon the untoward conditions 
to which this class of unfortunates are often subjected and 
the trying experiences they undergo in the public schools 
for the hearing. The article appeared in the December 15, 
1934, number of the Deaf Oklahoman: 


In the discharge of our official duties the question often arises, 
What advice shall we give as to the educational provision of a hard- 
of-hearing child? Should such a child attend the public schools for the 
hearing, be taught by a private teacher or be sent to a school for the 
deaf? This question is in many cases puzzling not only to parents 
but to the authorities of a school as well. Parents are of course 
naturally solicitous about promoting their handicapped child’s best 
interests. They are anxious that he have the best obtainable educa- 
tional advantages, while at the same time they strongly desire that 
such education be obtained at home if possible. The latter impulse is 
usually so compelling that it overcomes all other considerations and 
the child, without a test of the degree of hearing possessed or con- 
sultation with persons informed upon the subject, is placed in the 
public schools at home. The whole procedure, as far as judgment 
takes any part in it, is little more than the result of a guess, a mere 
venture. Sometimes the guess may happen to have been correct, 
if the child has a considerable degree of hearing and is alert and quick 
at catching on, but more often a mistake has been made which leads 
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to disappointment, discouragement, loss of valuable time and even 
more serious consequences. 

Teachers yield to the urgent solicitations of parents, who may be 
people of some influence in the community, and the child is ad- 
mitted without the slightest conception on the part of the teacher 
as to how to go about instructing such a child, of the difficulties 
she will encounter or of the many heartaches the pupil may suffer. 
She will doubtless proceed on the theory that the child, by his own 
ingenuity and self assertiveness, can adjust himself into an active, 
co-ordinate unit of the class, but such is very seldom the outcome. 
Children, as a rule, especially little ones, have a feeling and attitude 
of dependence; they look to the teacher for the initiative, and few 
of them are moved at first by native promptings to strike out on 
an independent line. What then can be expected of a child handi- 
capped by defective hearing? He can not enter freely into the recita- 
tions and the frequent side talks coming up in the classroom, he is 
often surprised by some demonstration, by a general outburst of 
laughter from the class, and many bewildering things arise that tend 
to produce within the child’s inner consciousness an inferiority com- 
plex, that most depressing mental attitude to which a human being 
can be subjected. 

The individual instruction and encouragement which the child 
needs because of his handicap can not be accorded in sufficient 
measure, as the ordinary public school teacher is burdened with large 
classes and the teaching of a wide variety and assortment of subject 
matter. The hard-of-hearing child is accordingly neglected and al- 
lowed largely to shift for himself, to drift along without assimilating 
much of what the class is being taught. If there is any appreciable 
process of acquisition it is mostly that of absorption. For the sake 
of appearance and to placate the parents, also perhaps to get rid of 
an irksome problem, the child is given a passing grade and promoted 
with the class. In the next grade doubtless similar ineffective methods 
are pursued with the unfortunate child and a like tragedy of neglect 
is enacted; and so on from grade to grade the pupil, increasing in 
stature and encumbered with the practical waste of years, stumbles 
along his monotonous, well-nigh profitless course until luckily he is 
allotted to a teacher with a more sensitive consideration for his wel- 
fare, who calls a halt to this unconscionable pretense, decides that 
they are not equipped to teach him properly, that he is not their 
problem anyway and that he must be sent to the school for the 
deaf. In his floundering around under inefficient instruction and help- 
less supervision several years of the precious development period have 
been largely wasted, perhaps more than wasted. Habits of surface 
skimming, of lack of concentration and of shiftlessness have been 
formed. The pupil comes to us sometimes almost half grown with- 
out being grounded in the fundamentals of any subject of study, 
indeed without having learned a single thing thoroughly. 

This is not an exaggerated picture. Pupils in such sadly neglected 
condition have come under our observation repeatedly. Indeed, we 
have taken in pupils who have been passed along to the fourth or fifth 
grade in schools for the hearing and upon examination were found 
to be so deficient in language and the mere rudiments of other 
branches that they had to be started all over, at the bottom. It 
is almost invariably the case that hard-of-hearing pupils coming to 
us from schools for the hearing fall below their grade when tested 
out and classified here. From extended observation we have con- 
cluded, therefore, that children with hearing so defective that they 
cannot conveniently take part in the activities of a class for hearing 
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children sustain a serious loss by being subjected to such ordeal over 
an extended period. They should be sent to a school for the deaf 
where they can be trained in speech and lip-reading, where their 
language can be intelligently and systematically improved and where 
their general education can be carried on by well-adapted methods. 

It may be asked, what about placing the child under the instruction 
of a private teacher? There is no serious objection to such a procedure 
if the parents have the means to employ a well qualified teacher. 
She must be a teacher thoroughly trained for the work with suf- 
ficient initiative and experience to plan a well graded course and 
map out a daily program. She must also have sufficient courage and 
assertiveness not to permit the child to take advantage of any mis- 
guided sympathy that parents or other members of the family might 
throw in the way. In short she would have to be a rare teacher. 
There is one thing that must be said in criticism of private teaching. 
It lacks the incentive that the spirit of personal rivalry in a school 
affords and the many opportunities that pupils have to learn from one 
another. 

Since the Conference took over the supervision of teacher 
training five years ago, its committee on training courses 
and certification of teachers has functioned very effectively, 
establishing greater uniformity in the material employed by 
the various training centers and the work done. The im- 
portance and value of training have been emphasized and 
greater zeal for efficient training created. While good train- 
ing had been done by the various schools that were con- 
ducting training courses, reinforced by the summer training 
courses of the American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, and of Central Institute under 
the auspices of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 
the organization of this later plan centers the authority 
where it should be, in the Conference of Executives of Amer- 
ican Schools for the Deaf, making the direction of the work 
general instead of local and individual and greatly enhanc- 
ing the prospect of compelling the establishment of uniform 
standards. It has undoubtedly given new impetus to the 
entire enterprise of training and certification of teachers, 
which will redound to the advantage of the schools and the 
interests of their charges as the years go by. It has of course 
not reached perfection, but improvements will follow where 
the need becomes apparent. Dr. Bjorlee, the able chairman 
of the committee, is on the program for a report and will 
likely have some valuable suggestions to offer. 


These courses were intended and planned for hearing 
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teachers and no provision was made in them for the train- 
ing of deaf teachers already engaged in the work or 
prospective deaf teachers, on the presumption doubtless 
that the deaf having experienced the processes of their own 
education and observed the methods pursued through all the 
years of their schooling, do not need training as much as 
prospective hearing teachers. And it is my contention still 
that the brighter deaf, those possessed of the other qualities 
that go to make successful teachers, are as well qualified 
to teach when they graduate from Gallaudet College as 
the young hearing teachers who have had a few months of 
training, though I was rather warmly taken to task by a 
few of those who advocate the training of deaf teachers, 
for making a similar declaration in a discussion upon the 
subject at a called meeting of the Conference during the 
Jacksonville Convention, last June. At that meeting Super- 
intendent Elstad of Minnesota read a strong paper advo- 
cating training for deaf teachers and suggested several plans 
of procedure. My friends possibly misunderstood me. I do 
favor training for deaf teachers and believe they would 
make better teachers if they took a well prepared training 
course. The question has been agitated by the deaf them- 
selves, and several years ago, Gallaudet College gave a sum- 
mer training course especially for the deaf, and now it has 
arranged for another course this summer. We all hope that 
as many of them as possible may take advantage of the 
opportunity. I for one favor the employment of more well 
qualified deaf teachers in our schools, not only in the voca- 
tional department but in the literary department as well. 
There can be no serious objection to placing semi-mute 
teachers who are good lip-readers in charge of advanced 
classes containing orally-taught pupils where the need for 
speech correction is not so great. 

Progress is being made in vocational education for the 
deaf. Better buildings and equipment for this very essential 
part of our educational system are being provided by schools 
throughout the country, and more vocations are being added. 
Higher standards of instruction are being demanded and 
secured, not only as to qualifications of instructors but also 
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in the preparation of courses and the better organization of 
the work generally. The number of schools that have added 
to their faculty the important position of principal of the 
vocational department is increasing, and may the day soon 
arrive when every considerable school shall have the means 
to employ such an official. The time devoted to vocational 
instruction in most schools is still inadequate, and to pre- 
pare boys and girls better for the duties of breadwinners 
more time must be given to vocational instruction. But it 
should not be done at the expense of their literary educa- 
tion, the things that contribute to their culture and 
refinement. 

The deaf as a rule do not read enough. A graded reading 
course for primary and intermediate and even advanced 
pupils should be a part of the curriculum. Their reading 
should be encouraged through the effectiveness of the silent 
reading methods, by every possible device and incentive, 
and the reading habit thoroughly fixed before they leave 
school, or their advancement in intelligence and good citizen- 
ship will practically cease at that point. The only way that 
we can hope to turn out more efficient workmen without 
sacrificing the cultural side of our pupils’ education is to 
lengthen the scholastic period. Their hearing brothers and 
sisters are allowed longer periods to equip themselves for 
their chosen occupations, especially where they enter the 
professions. Then why not afford these sorely handicapped 
young people like privileges? We who should be the advance 
guard in every movement to promote the interests of our 
charges must unite our forces and strenuously employ every 
proper source of influence at our command to attain this 
greatly desired end. It will likely be uphill work in some 
states during these distressed times, but it can be accom- 
plished, and the struggle should begin now. 

Many schools are seriously handicapped at present by 
having their support drastically reduced on account of the 
depression. The number of teachers is often inadequate and 
the classes are too large to do the best work, especially in 
teaching speech and lip-reading, and salaries are too small. 
This unfortunate condition should be speedily corrected. 
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Another heroic fight confronts us as friends of the deaf 
with greater obstacles to overcome than has perhaps ever 
been the case before. I refer to the discrimination against the 
deaf in the employment world, the difficulty they encounter 
in overcoming the prejudice entertained against them by 
many employers of labor and their struggles to enlighten 
such employers as to their capabilities. The employer’s lia- 
bility laws militate against the interests of the deaf, and 
employers, some even among those of the Federal, State and 
local governments, use these laws as an excuse for turning 
down deaf applicants. The deaf have done much through 
their national and state organizations toward correcting this 
unfortunate condition, but they need our hearty sympathy 
and co-operation. 

A few states have labor bureaus for the deaf, either as 
special organizations for the deaf or as departments of the 
general labor bureau, that are doing effective work. We 
should use our influence toward having such bureaus estab- 
lished in all states and their activities greatly enlarged, and 
they should be manned by persons in thorough sympathy 
with the deaf and capable of contacting the deaf applicant 
to determine his qualifications and effectively contacting the 
employer. It devolves upon us to turn out students as well 
prepared for their chosen occupations as our resources per- 
mit and then do our utmost to find avenues for securing re- 
munerative employment as long as the state has no employ- 
ment bureau for the deaf. 

There is another trying problem which our schools are 
looked upon to solve in some undetermined way. It is really 
not our problem but is being thrust upon us with more and 
more insistence. The problem is that of rehabilitating the 
adult hard of hearing. There are literally thousands of these 
unfortunate people in almost every state in the Union. In 
ever increasing numbers they seek instruction in lip-reading, 
which our schools have not the time or facilities to give 
them. The task would swamp us if we undertook it. Then, 
when they do secure a smattering of lip-reading from some 
source, many of them look to us for employment and feel 
aggrieved if we do not favor them. Some of them have been 
successful public school teachers, now adrift because of their 
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infirmity. Poor people, my heart goes out to them, but if 
it were possible for us to throw down the bars to them we 
should soon have more teachers and employees than pupils. 

The Federal government has done a good deal in supply- 
ing them with teachers of lip-reading, but this work has as 
yet reached only a very small per cent of these unfortunates, 
and often the teachers are not well-qualified; in fact some 
of them are little more than adventurers. Moreover, their 
training in lip-reading does not necessarily secure them em- 
ployment. Some of the more progressive help themselves 
measurably by organizing Leagues of the Hard of Hearing, 
pay for the services of lip-reading teachers and purchase 
hearing aids. Friends, here is a field of labor that is limitless. 
It can be worked effectively only through funds from the 
Federal government, but the enterprise must be intelligently 
organized, placed under efficient supervision in each state and 
well qualified teachers of the highest integrity secured. If 
called upon by the Federal government to co-operate, as we 
doubtless would be, our profession should cheerfully comply, 
and our schools could do much in an advisory capacity and 
in helping to train teachers. 

Many of these adult hard-of-hearing people evidently feel 
the need of a change in occupation, and arrangements would 
have to be made to provide them with instruction in some 
vocation for which they may feel suited. If the Federal gov- 
ernment should develop a plan like that spoken of above for 
instruction in lip-reading, an effective scheme for vocational 
education might be devised under the same Federal organi- 
zation. That is perhaps the only feasible way that this much 
needed enterprise could be speedily established throughout 
the country. 


PRESIDENT BLATTNER: The next number on the program is 
a report on Research on Problems of the Deaf, by Dr. Harris 
Taylor. 
Dr. TAYLor: 


A RESUME OF RESEARCH IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


My interest in research began in 1890, when the superin- 
tendent of the Texas Deaf and Dumb Asylum assigned to 
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me the task of preparing for the legislature tables showing 
the annual per capita cost for maintenance in all the schools 
for the deaf in the United States. For four successive years 
I prepared such tables. A part of my initial instructions were 
to prove that the per capita cost in Texas was the lowest 
of any state in the Union. 

I got most of my information from the AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF AND Dump, as the periodical was then called. 
I soon learned that “maintenance” was a very comprehensive 
word, that it could include or exclude many items of expense; 
but, figure as I would, I could not make the per capita cost 
of running the Texas School as low as that of the South 
Carolina School. 

I told my worthy superintendent of my predicament. I 
explained that the latter school had a department for the 
negro deaf, and—believe it or not—the State of South 
Carolina was averse to excessive expenditures for this col- 
ored department. We made a happy compromise; he was to 
exclude South Carolina, and I was to give Texas the lowest 
per capita cost of any remaining states. 

Naturally, I seized upon the conditions most favorable to 
my cause; but even then items for inclusion or exclusion had 
to be uniform for all the schools. My additions were correct, 
my deductions were accurate, my totals would stand the 
inspection of the expert accountant; but for all that, Texas 
invariably came out with a per capita rating satisfactory to 
my superintendent. 

This and other experiences convinced me long ago that it 
is very difficult—yes, practically impossible—for any person 
to prepare data, investigate conditions or carry on experi- 
ments without being influenced by previous views or existing 
conditions. In addition there is always the chance that the 
person has some sort of mental strabismus or astigmatism 
which prevents him from drawing absolutely correct conclu- 
sions from what he has seen. 

Those who have entered upon research as a career are 
often widely divergent in their conclusions, notwithstanding 
the safeguards with which they have surrounded themselves, 
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Whenever I have had opportunity to do their work and to 
talk to them long enough, I have been convinced that un- 
consciously they warp and twist evidence to substantiate 
some theory they already had in mind. They are likely to 
ignore valuable evidence because it will not fit into the 
pigeonholes prepared for the purpose. They sometimes do 
unconsciously what many lawyers do with malice afore- 
thought; they prevent the truth from becoming known be- 
cause it fails to conform to the laws of evidence. 

Some of us have observed, experimented and compiled 
data under conditions less favorable than those set up for 
the professional research worker. Our original purpose in 
many—perhaps most—cases was to prove something which 
we already believed. I fear that occasionally we are guided 
by such motives as prompted me in preparing statistics for 
the Texas legislature. Then again there are plain charlatans 
and others who are affected with hallucinations. 

About twenty-six years ago a certain doctor in New York 
City had a school, the purpose of which was to restore hear- 
ing to the deaf. He showed me one pupil and told me of 
several others whom he had cured of deafness. He com- 
plained most bitterly that neither pupils nor their parents 
were interested; they all went on acting just as if their chil- 
dren still deaf. 

A ‘Tammany member of the legislature was making a 
speech in denunciation of a certain bill. While he was yet 
speaking, his political leader pulled his sleeve and whispered, 
“You fool, you, don’t you know this is a party bill?” With- 
out a moment’s hesitation the statesman said, “Gentlemen, 
I have outlined to you all the arguments of the opposition; 
I shall now call your attention to the merits of this bill, 
which I assure you deserves your unanimous support.” 

I hope I have convinced you that the research technician 
has attained no perfection in mental processes; that, in the 
case of him, he has taken no vows of renunciation; and that, 
in the case of her, she has taken no veil; also, that the aver- 
age teacher breaking into research is just the same person he 
was while engaged in other activities. Those who have an 
axe to grind in research are no better and no worse than 
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those who have an axe to grind in politics, business or re- 
ligion. 

Having thus put all researchers, professional and amateur, 
into their proper places, like my Tammany patriot, I want 
to say I believe in them; and I now declare my appreciation 
of the services they have rendered. They have given us 
much; it is our own fault, or our sad misfortune, if we fail to 
profit by their labors. 

At the summer meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at Mount Airy 
in 1896, as president of the Society for Child Study, I read 
a paper from which I make the following quotation: 

For more than seventy-five years teachers of the deaf have been 
studying children along lines similar to those of teachers in the 
public schools today. Even in the early days at Hartford, the teachers 
were close observers of their pupils; several made known to the 
world the results of their observations. Teachers of the deaf have 


done more than teachers in the public schools because the conditions 
have been more favorable and the need more apparent. 


What I said then was true of all studies along the line of 
research. It was equally true that in those days language 
teaching in schools for the deaf was superior to that in public 
schools for the hearing. Industrial education in schools for 
the deaf was at least seventy-five years ahead of such edu- 
cation in the public schools, so was supervised play and 
many other features of the education of the deaf. 

Owing partly to our own inertness and complacency, but 
more largely to causes beyond our control, the school for the 
deaf today draws freely upon the public schools for its 
methods in reading, language, industrial training, and rec- 
reational and sociological adjustments. The college and uni- 
versity which formerly contributed little or nothing toward 
the education of the deaf, of recent years have given us the 
benefits of their rapidly developed schools of education and 
of their research in so many fields which needed exploration 
and survey. 

For a number of years Dr. Arthur I. Gates and Dr. Rudolf 
Pintner, of Teachers College, Columbia University, used the 
Lexington School for the Deaf as a field for research. One or 
more of their assistants, or graduate students, have worked 
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at this school since 1927. Among these I mention Dr. Helen 
Thompson, Dr. Ruth Strang, Dr. John A. Long, Miss Mildred 
Stanton, and Dr. Lily Brunschwig. To all these and others 
I gave a warm welcome; to my credit, I studied what they 
were doing; and to my greater credit I tried to adjust the 
curriculum and conduct of the school accordingly. I am 
greatly pleased that my successor is pursuing the same 
policy. 

Research has played also a prominent part at the Clarke 
School. The school now has a staff of five research special- 
ists who are constantly at work on some most interesting and 
important problems. 

Gallaudet College for several years has carried on research 
problems. To a large extent these are conducted or directed 
by several professors with the aid of normal students and 
others. 

The Central Institute since its foundation has carried on 
research work of one kind or another, and very largely of a 
nature not undertaken elsewhere. 

Each of these schools has enriched the literature of the 
profession, and has supplied knowledge and information 
which should redound to the progress of the deaf. 

Other schools have carried on work of this kind but not 
to the same extent nor for so long a time. In addition teach- 
ers in their college extension work and graduate students 
have selected the deaf as a subject worthy of their study. 
Soon the school which has attempted nothing along this line 
will be rather an exception. 

Now that research is playing so prominent a part in our 
schools for the deaf, it might be a good idea to stop long 
enough to ask, “Just what do we mean by research, any- 
how?” 

Definitions are not easy to give, and when given are not 
always easy to understand. A young theological student ad- 
dressing an infant class in Sunday school used the word 
“syllabus.” Fearing the children would not understand him, 
he said, “Maybe you do not know what a syllabus is? Well, 
a syllabus is a synopsis.” Life and electricity are among our 
most familiar phenomena, yet no one has ever been able to 
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define either. Research admits of several definitions; it has 
different meanings to different persons. With rare impartial- 
ity I am going to include them all. 

On the 25th of last January I sent a circular letter to the 
head of every residential, day, private and denominational 
school in the United States, and to a number of other per- 
sons, in substance as follows: 

Will you be so kind as to describe any research that has been, or 
is being, carried on in your school, whether it is pure research, whether 
it is in the nature of intelligence ‘tests, whether it is some interesting 
and unusual idea that some member or some outside agency is work- 
ing out in the classroom, or whether it is merely some very interesting 
theory of education unsubstantiated by adequate findings. 

More than 300 were sent out to persons who I thought 
might be interested in the subject. It may, or may not, sur- 
prise you to learn that some made no reply whatever. One 
prominent person gave me to understand very clearly that 
he regarded my efforts as a waste of time, several indicated 
indifference, a number while approving of research in gen- 
eral had made no efforts to undertake anything of the kind 
in their particular schools, some contributed data which, in 
all kindness, will never revolutionize the education of the 
deaf, a few contributions were pronouncedly partisan and 
others were palpably propaganda. The volume of contribu- 
tions varied widely, a few giving ten times or possibly a 
hundred times as much as some others. In general, however, 
I was pleased with the numerous efforts to help me in the 
difficult task of compiling data in regard to research in 
American schools for the deaf. 

You may say the data I am supplying is not scientifically 
arranged, that it lacks perspective, that I have failed to 
discriminate between the important and the unimportant. 
All this may be true; but I give you my word of honor that 
the fault has not been due to idleness. 

The catalogue of a library is not expected to determine 
for the reader the relative value of the books on the shelves. 
Relative importance is hard to estimate, and cannot be 
measured always by the space devoted to the subject. For 
instance, the “History of Old Windsor, Connecticut” fills 
some 600 pages, whereas the biblical history of creation 
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takes up less than 600 words. Still no one, except a person 
of intense local patriotism, would say that Old Windsor is 
the more important of the two. 

A person may conform to all the restrictions of pure re- 
search and in proper terms describe something that in itself 
is exceedingly trivial. I saw a man at the University of 
Pennsylvania who for more than a year had made a pro- 
found study of a certain irregularity in the human shoulder 
blade. This slight protuberance did not affect the action of 
the shoulder, and could not be detected so long as the flesh 
adhered to the bone. Frankly I could not see why the stu- 
dent should be so “het up” about the matter, but he felt 
that he needed the data, and he had written to every medi- 
cal college and every other place in the world where he 
thought bones might accumulate in order to settle for all 
time the frequency of such irregularities. 

Roughly I would classify the work I have compiled as 
follows: 

I. Experimental Work 

(1) Under accepted controlled conditions. 

(2) Under conditions less favorable, by persons of experience 
with the deaf, but possibly without adequate technique in 
research. 

(3) Under conditions still less favorable, by persons lacking in 
research technique and familiar with too small a group of 
the deaf to justify adequate generalizations. 

II. Observation 

(1) Under accepted controlled conditions. 

(2) Not under controlled conditions but by persons of educa- 
tion and experience with the deaf. At times this is dif- 
ficult to evaluate, but it is worthy of record and study. 

(3) Casual observations, often of suggestive value. 

(4) Elaborations of personal opinion for the purpose of indoc- 
trination. These may contain suggestions in outlining in- 
vestigation. 

III. Next to observation we may mention the application of knowl- 
edge or information resulting from other investigations or bor- 
Peel from other fields, but an innovation in this particular 

eld. 

IV. The compilation of statistical and other information. 

Psychologists and scientists in their efforts to ascertain 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, have 
built up conditions which sometimes prevent them from as- 
certaining the very truth they are seeking. Their attitude 


toward the observer lacking in their background and training 
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is somewhat like that of the West Point officer toward the 
“buck soldier” represented, say, by General Miles in the 
Spanish-American War. 

The objection to the buck soldier in research seems to be: 


1. The person himself lacks the training and technique which give 
assurance of competency in observation or experimentation. 

2. The work of such a person is very hard to evaluate. 

This lack of confidence may carry one too far. My 
mother-in-law was a frontier woman of Maine. Her gram- 
mar was atrocious and her spelling was about the worst I 
have ever known. Her style, however, commanded the ad- 
miration of the professors of English at Bowdoin College. 
Will James, the writer of cowboy stories, was like my 
mother-in-law in both orthography and syntax, but his style 
has delighted the hearts of thousands. 

We should not reject the work of a person merely because 
it is difficult to evaluate. Of all books in the world the Bible 
is probably the hardest to evaluate, yet in its entirety it is 
the most worth-while book the world has ever produced. 

A prominent educator of the deaf who is much interested 
in research has aided me materially in the preparation of 
this paper. He takes the view that little was done prior to 
1909 in the nature of modern research. He takes the view 
that our studies might well date from that year. I do not 
wholly agree with him. For twenty-six years I was con- 
nected with a Jewish school and I have learned to treat my 
dates accordingly. I prefer to start with creation rather than 
to say five years before Simon or ten years after Binet. 

In this paper I have included history, current events and 
prophecy. I have mentioned work that is not yet completed 
and other work that is hardly more than planned. 

I regard it as important that in 1883, D. Greenberg, of the 
Lexington School, evolved a system of intelligence tests 
which were the basis for admission or rejection of prospec- 
tive pupils. 

It is well to remind you that in 1889 J. W. Blattner, of the 
Texas School, wrote a detailed course of study which showed 
an astonishing amount of study both of the deaf and of the 
structure of the English language. 
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In the early eighties Mary C. McCowen and James A. 
Gillespie of the Nebraska School, evolved a system of hear- 
ing tests and developed a method of auricular training, pio- 
neer work that failed to impress the profession. 

Enoch Henry Currier of the New York School gave ex- 
cellent demonstrations of the possibilities of rhythm and 
acoustic training years and years before such means of in- 
struction received general recognition. 

Had the work of these and other pioneers been studied 
and utilized by psychologists and teachers, the education of 
the deaf would have progressed far beyond its present stage. 

The classification or grouping of replies to my letters is 
hurried and in many cases none too logical. This must be 
revised. The returns are far from complete. I ask permission 
to extend my lists so as to include matter that has come too 
late for mention. The constantly increasing material now in 
the State Education Building at Albany contains much of 
value. I hope to bring at least part of this to your attention. 

In conclusion I wish to thank superintendents and teach- 
ers of the deaf, members of the New York State Department 
of Education and others for valuable and valued assistance. 
I shall continue to call on you for assistance, for, to save 
my life, I cannot find a good place to stop. 


Dr. BuattNner: This is a very important work, and I know 
of no one better qualified to survey it properly than Dr. Tay- 
lor. He is deserving of our gratitude for this painstaking 
labor. 

The next is a paper on testing and conservation of hear- 
ing, by Superintendent A. E. Pope. 


Mr. Pope: 
THE USE OF HEARING TESTS AND HEARING AIDS 
IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Great advances have been made in recent years and are 
being made at present in the fields of applied acoustics, the 
physics of sound, and in educational psychology. Much of 


*The catalogue of work in research on problems with the deaf, as 
compiled by Dr. Taylor, has been published separately as a Confer- 
ence publication. See page 389. 
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this work is of immediate interest to educators of the deaf. 
In fact, it provides the most promising basis for great ad- 
vances in this field of special education. Along with the op- 
portunities thus provided, however, there are social and edu- 
cational obligations that must be met. In the present paper 
two particular phases of the utilization of modern facili- 
ties—hearing tests and the use of hearing aids will be dis- 
cussed. 

The use of hearing tests in schools for the deaf or in public 
school health surveys is not a new thing, but attempts to 
revise curricula and school policies so as to utilize such re- 
sults have been too infrequently made. For the most part, 
the results are considered as interesting but irrelevant data, 
or merely as justifications for the placement and retention 
of pupils in special schools. The present paper will attempt 
to outline the place which hearing tests and hearing aids 
can have for the education of the deaf with our present 
knowledge of acoustics, and with the instrumental aids now 
available. Also, the limitations due to our present ignorance 
will be pointed out. Particular stress will, of course, be laid 
on the status and shortcomings of such types of work as are 
now being done at the New Jersey School. 

Before considering the use of hearing tests in the programs 
of the schools for the deaf, we may briefly note their use in 
public school surveys. In many localities, the schools for the 
deaf have an opportunity to co-operate or even supervise 
these surveys and make recommendations as to the manner 
of handling those with hearing defects. We at New Jersey 
offer such services as part of the program for the Clinic for 
Speech and Hearing Defects. This situation brings up many 
important problems which cannot be considered here, but 
the following points may be mentioned. Only capable per- 
sons trained in testing should be allowed to do such work. 
The public school educators must not be treated condescend- 
ingly, but rather recognized as being fully as capable of con- 
sidering basic educational problems as our own personnel. 
The survey must not be unfairly exploited as a recruiting 
service for the school for the deaf. And, the less handicapped 
hard-of-hearing cases must not be disregarded or receive 
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treatment which is incidental or subsidiary to that of the 
more seriously handicapped. In other words, the orientation 
must be toward the whole field of hearing and speech defects, 
with the profoundly deaf merely as representative of an 
extreme part of this continuum, and not toward a program 
centered about the fictionized “typical” deaf child. If this 
broadened attitude cannot be adopted in a manner relatively 
free from traditional biases of the field of the education of 
the deaf, then participation in such survey work will jeop- 
ardize legitimate work with the deaf and had best be 
avoided. This is because the less serious auditory and speech 
defects outnumber the deaf hundreds if not thousands of 
times. If the utmost caution and the most rigid scruples are 
not observed to see that the deaf groups are not handled 
at the expense of these much larger, and hence for society 
more important, groups of handicapped individuals, then 
those responsible will justly be subject to attack from the 
public schools and other social agencies. The problems of 
clinical and survey work and educational placement, how- 
ever, cannot be considered here, so consideration of the hear- 
ing tests and hearing aids will hereafter be confined to their 
use in the schools for the deaf themselves. 

It would seem almost axiomatic that if hearing tests are 
to be used precautions should be taken to see that they are 
as reliable, valid, and as completely informative as possible. 
However, this matter of the tests themselves is often given 
slight consideration. The testing apparatus, the tester, and 
the test procedure must all be considered. 

Clearly some type of audiometer is to be chosen. The tests 
customarily given by otologists for determining the causes 
and desirable treatments of hearing defects may be fully 
adequate for those purposes, but they do not give the type 
of measurement required for educational purposes. The de- 
sired type is given to differing degrees of satisfaction by 
audiometers. First, there is the group instrument using re- 
corded speech such as the 4A. This is useful in survey work, 
and although we have little idea of what types of partial 
deafness fail of detection with this instrument, yet probably 
it detects all cases of severe hearing losses. Presumably, no 
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one would use it in a school for the deaf, however, for these 
are cases already detected and this instrument would add 
little to our information. The next choice is generally an in- 
dividual instrument using the compound tone such as the 
3A. From experience with this instrument at the New Jersey 
School, several objections may be raised to its use. The pri- 
mary one is that the test results are only slightly more in- 
formative than those of the 4A. They permit the statement 
of hearing losses in single terms, and this is of use in educa- 
tional placement and treatment if more information is not 
available. However, its use is scarcely pardonable when more 
complete information covering the frequency range can be 
secured with just slightly more trouble. Moreover, we have 
cases where this instrument has definitely failed in the detec- 
tion of severe partial-range deafness. 

A satisfactory amount of usable information may be ob- 
tained by the use of an audiometer which gives a range of 
essentially pure tones of several widely different frequencies 
such as the 2A. This permits the detection of partial-range 
deafness and gives a basis for intelligent speech and acousti- 
cal work. We are just beginning to supplement this with an 
audiometer which permits the determination of audiograms 
by bone conduction as well as by the usual air conduction. 
This, of course, is necessary if an attempt is to be made 
to adapt hearing aids to individuals. 

Only the Western Electric series of audiometers have been 
mentioned because these are the most widely known and of 
proven physical reliability, while we have not yet had time 
or opportunity to thoroughly check others of possibly equal 
value. Newer types will have to be checked for purity of 
tone, the absence of extraneous noises, dependability of in- 
tensity calibrations, and ruggedness under testing conditions. 

The desirable qualifications of the tester may next be con- 
sidered. Failure to provide competent testers invalidates 
much of the testing work. The tester first of all must have 
a knowledge of test procedures, (this will be considered in 
detail later), as well as a knowledge of the physics of sound. 
We even find instances in publications where there has been 
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confusion of sensation units and percentages of hearing, in- 
correct translations into these units, confusion of the quali- 
ties of intensity and frequency, confused and misleading uses 
of sensory and perceptual terminology, and other similar evi- 
dences of incompetency. Besides being adequately informed, 
the tester must be a tactful, skilled clinician if the best test- 
ing work is to be done. No unusual ability or unreasonable 
training is required for doing thorough and reliable testing, 
but as in any work capability requires knowledge and skill. 

In a consideration of test procedure, the selection of test 
rooms scarcely needs to be mentioned. Any quiet room free 
from distractions should be adequate unless precise scientific 
work is being attempted, although a sound-proofed room is 
always desirable. More important is the method used in test- 
ing. Questions of the proper use of ascending and descending 
series and interruption checks are readily settled if the tester 
is familiar with psychophysical methods, but if haphazard 
procedures are followed, highly erroneous limens will result. 
One thing in particular should be noted. Limens are by defi- 
nition that point where the sound is heard fifty per cent of 
the time and is also not heard fifty per cent of the time. 
Some careless testers allow the limen to be set at a point 
where the person is “fairly certain,” “sure,” or always capa- 
ble of giving correct discriminations. These errors, plus 
errors in allowing attentional rather than sensory deafness 
to be measured, or in confusing aphasic conditions with deaf- 
ness, can easily and must frequently give records of serious 
hearing losses, where, at most, only mild ones are present. 
It will be noted that these errors will all produce a distortion 
in only one direction. Hence, hearing test results in most of 
our schools, assuming reasonable precautions, will give us 
records that tend to exaggerate the hearing losses and rarely 
any that minimize the defects. 

These distortions in the results raise the problem of how 
reliable and valid the hearing tests are. Young children and 
aphasics will continue to offer difficulties until we develop 
testing methods not dependent on voluntary responses, and 
until then such test results should always be given as tenta- 
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tive. The results are useful, however, and with the use of 
training or adaptation periods we frequently find it possible 
to get fairly reliable results from children of less than five 
years of age. With older children, highly reliable, in fact, 
very precise, results of unquestionable validity can be ob- 
tained. 

After having provided for adequate and frequent testing, 
the problems of the proper use of the test results arise. These 
problems are related to placement or class groupings, choice 
of educational methods, and acoustical and speech work. For 
their solution, many matters regarding age, intelligence, edu- 
cational achievement, social development, and the level of 
the available instructional facilities must be considered. We 
can here consider their use only in conjunction with hearing 
aids. 

In the description of hearing tests we have anticipated 
the nature of the work that can be done with hearing aids. 
Our experience at New Jersey with acoustical work has been 
limited. But the work is being expanded as rapidly as ap- 
paratus can be acquired, schedules rearranged, and trained 
teachers be introduced into the system. Several problems 
now in the realm of possible solution, however, are not yet 
being faced and these will be considered along with those 
that are being attacked. 

A recurrent question is, How many of our pupils can profit 
from the use of hearing aids? The answer seems to lie some- 
where between the hope inspired, popular and commercial 
beliefs and the pessimistic and resigned beliefs of some of our 
leaders in the work with the deaf. A recent article from 
Clarke School quoted, with seeming approval, estimates in 
the neighborhood of eighty-five per cent. There is no need 
of quibbling about whether such figures are too high or too 
low, or in trying to set arbitrary percentages of hearing as 
representing limits defining the utility of hearing aids. There 
are many ways in which such aids can be used and their 
utility will depend as much on the manner in which they are 
used as on the extent of the disability of the pupil. The 
quantitative aspect is also fundamental. A few minutes of 
work a week or even per day with an instrument can, of 
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course, be regarded as little more than an empty gesture 
which could scarcely be expected to be of appreciable help 
to any of the pupils. 

If facilities are limited, probably the logical choice for 
selecting those first to be given acoustical training would be 
those that would be classed as hard of hearing. They not 
only are accustomed to the interpretation of speech, but also 
have enough residual hearing for it to be made to approxi- 
mate normal hearing. For these pupils, acoustical training 
should permit an education by essentially hearing methods 
and their academic retardation can rightly be expected to 
be very slight. Even with these hard of hearing, however, 
the problem arises as to the effect of distortion by the instru- 
ments. It is a common complaint that the distortion is so 
great that the pupils object, or at least that it can have only 
a detrimental effect on speech. 

The burden of proof is on these critics, however. Distor- 
tion through amplification certainly occurs, and with most 
instruments there is an undesirable amount of background 
noise. But oscillograms of the output of the instruments can 
be procured, and these combined with reliable audiograms 
will give an accurate picture of what is actually received by 
the subject. A fully adequate picture may be more easily 
obtained by superimposing the amplification curve of the 
instrument and the individual audiograms. Such a procedure 
will readily show how easily one may exaggerate the dangers 
of distortion. Radios, phonographs, or talkies, which we 
hearing people soon adapt to and regard as natural, are found 
to give reproductions of very low fidelity. Actual recordings 
of “normal” sound environments show that we have a highly 
fluctuating hearing background which is for the most part ac- 
cepted as fairly constant and undistorted. Except for ade- 
quately allowing for adaptation to the characteristics of a 
particular instrument, in most cases little attention to distor- 
tional features should be mandatory. To get best results and 
for exceptional cases, however, individual fitting would be 
advisable and is possible with present facilities. The receivers 
can be tested, or will be by some companies themselves on re- 
quest, and can be divided into those that accentuate higher 
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frequencies, give a relatively even amplification of all fre- 
quencies, or an accentuation of the lower frequencies. If 
these do not provide the desired differential amplification 
required for a particular type of hearing disability, then 
finer “fitting” may be done by anyone possessing a knowl- 
edge of elementary physics and acoustics. This is possible 
through the interposition of frequency filters between the 
amplifier and the individual receivers. Also, if the amplifier 
possesses an unsatisfactory amplification curve, it may like- 
wise be altered to give almost any desired curve. Such in- 
dividualized acoustical work is not yet being done at the 
New Jersey School, but this is a failure to utilize present 
facilities and it is hoped that such work may soon be a 
routine matter. We are already doing audiometric testing to 
determine whether bone or air conduction receivers can best 
be used, for obviously this is not a choice to be determined 
by the casual preferences of the pupils. 

The selection of instruments for the deaf is to be made in 
the same way as for the hard of hearing, but the educational 
problems naturally differ. Possible amplification is limited 
only by the pain limen and this presumably is not being 
approached by most doing acoustical work, for this pain is 
not to be confused with the unpleasantness reported by many 
while adapting to a new instrument. With some, sufficient 
amplification to permit hearing to be used for academic in- 
struction is possible; for those with less hearing it may be 
a valuable supplement to lip-reading and be usable for 
speech work with vowels if not for consonants; and for those 
with still less hearing, so that the instrument gives them 
neither consonants nor vowels, it may be of great value in 
giving them a background of accent, rhythm, and phrasing. 
Only those very rare “stone-deaf,” individuals would fail to 
benefit appreciably and it would certainly, and possibly not 
without some basis, be claimed by some that even these may 
profit through pressure patterns. 

The biggest educational problem is that of training those 
who can hear with these aids but who, never having naturally 
heard speech, obviously cannot at first interpret speech. 
There is no reason why these cannot, by persistent subjection 
to speech, learn to interpret it in the same manner a hearing 
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child does, but it is desirable to shorten this training period 
as much as possible. Whether unanalyzed speech, global 
word drills, phonetic drills, etc., offer the best method is be- 
ing determined on a trial and error basis, and to the writer’s 
knowledge we have as yet no controlled studies which clearly 
demonstrate the most desirable. 

In schools for the deaf there are, of course, children whose 
defect is not in hearing acuity but in interpretation of what 
they hear. These will presumably not be helped by hearing 
aids, for they are neither deaf nor hard of hearing, but 
rather possess a conceptual defect, and the training of these 
is incidental to this paper or the consideration of the deaf. 
These children are not comparable, except in superficial ap- 
pearances, to the deaf children mentioned above who must 
be trained in speech interpretation because of earlier en- 
vironmental restrictions, not because of a conceptual defect. 

The demands upon teachers, as tests and hearing aids be- 
come more widely used, follow from the nature of this spe- 
cialized work. Intelligent speech work must be based on a 
knowledge of the acoustics and physics of speech as well as 

-on a knowledge of modern education and psychology. 

Articulation and phonetic drills and methods based on 
logical and a priori grounds are entirely inadequate. Testing 
and hearing aids instead of making for a more homogeneous 
grouping of pupils, greatly increase the heterogeneity and 
demand more than ever individualized, and by this is not 
meant merely individual, training. It is wasteful and educa- 
tionally reprehensible to use the same speech methods or 
even general instructional methods with one who can by 
means of instrument hear only vowels and one who can hear 
most of the consonants as well as vowels. The teacher must 
know what the relationship is between the intelligibility of 
different levels of articulation and syllable, word, and sen- 
tence intelligibility; the relative discriminative difficulty of 
sounds; their relative importance as regards frequency of 
use ; the numerous factors determining syllable intelligibility ; 
new methods of teaching accent and phrasing; when to stress 
kinaesthetic and when aural checking of speech; and a mass 
of similar and related knowledge. 

Thus, as was mentioned at the beginning, the advances in 
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instrumental aids offer wonderful opportunities to educators 
of the deaf, but if they are to be accepted, then drastic de- 
mands in adaptability, widened knowledge, and the adoption 
of scientific, experimental attitudes must be met. 


[Following Mr. Pope’s paper, a discussion of the sub- 
ject—the possibilities of acoustic work—followed with the 
reading of a paper by Miss Jennie M. Henderson, principal 
of the Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. As Miss Hender- 
son was not present, her paper was read for her. ] 


Miss HENDERSON: 


DISCUSSION OF MR. POPE’S PAPER 


Not having seen Mr. Pope’s paper on acoustic training, I 
fear that I may not be able to discuss it intelligently, and, 
of course, I could not presuppose its contents. 

You will then pardon me when I may seem to digress at 
certain points. However, what I may say to you will have 
a direct bearing upon the work which the schools for the 
deaf are doing in the way of auricular training. Just what 
do I mean by that term? In simple language, I mean that 
we who are interested are trying to build into our curriculum 
a program which will provide for the awakening of residual 
hearing among our deaf pupils. We believe that this can be 
done. We believe it to be a worth-while project. We believe 
that by such training our deafened children can more nearly 
approach the normal type of childhood. 

The work that the different schools are doing has now gone 
beyond the experimental stage. Auricular training has proven 
its value, and we are now in the process of developing a 
systematized program of procedure. 

To carry on this work we need teachers who are highly 
trained and equipped for such specialization. Teachers who 
undertake this task should be conversant with the best meth- 
ods of presenting drills and subject matter to their pupils. 

We are told that there is nothing new under the sun, but 
we know at the present time, that scientific men, wholly 
conversant with the science of acoustics and electricity, and 
with the laws underlying varying frequencies and amplifica- 
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tion, are flooding the markets with hearing aids of all de- 
scriptions. Some of these aids have been tried and tested, and 
we feel that they are of great value. But it remains for 
educators of the deaf to make use of these aids along edu- 
cational lines. The teacher is the connecting link between 
the pupil and the hearing aid. 

Building up a hearing vocabulary is one thing. It is quite 
another to make the pupil aware of good tonal quality in 
the voice of his teacher. We must remember that pupils learn 
to a great extent by imitation. If this is so, we must let the 
child hear voices which are properly modulated and properly 
produced during this “ear-training period.” No sound which 
will shock the delicate mechanism of the ear must be toler- 
ated for a moment. We must “leave force behind.” We must 
be aware of any untoward reaction on the part of the pupil 
who is using the hearing aid. Observation of our pupils and 
the advice of our school otologist are absolutely necessary in 
many cases. In our eagerness to aid the boys and girls we 
may lose sight of the different causes of deafness. We need 
a threefold co-operation of scientists, otologists and educa- 
tion. 

I would suggest that if possible we keep the hard-of-hear- 
ing pupils together as a class. We must try for better grada- 
tion even in the smaller schools. It is just as important to 
conserve the modulated voice, speech, and residual hearing 
of our partially deaf pupils as it is to build up speech for 
the congenitally deaf child. The low powers of hearing must 
be utilized. 

As you know, I am strongly in favor of awakening latent 
hearing by musical vibrations. I have proven to my own 
satisfaction that a musical tone can be heard when the pupil 
cannot hear the spoken voice. 

Work with the toy orchestra is of great value in stimu- 
lating latent hearing. This stimulation is passive at first, but 
gradually helps to make the pupil actively conscious of 
sound. The radio and the music records used with the vic- 
trola are an essential source of stimulation. 

I lay great stress upon the training of and listening to the 
singing voice. A true community spirit is fostered and en- 
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gendered by concert work whether in singing or playing. 
Group chanting and vocal training with the teacher singing 
will eventually lead to change in modulation and inflexion 
of voices, which would otherwise remain heavy and monot- 
onous. This group activity stimulates the auditory mecha- 
nism to a marked degree. 

Many of our pupils have preserved and gained natural 
voices because of this voice training. Vocal exercises, scales, 
and arpeggios recognized by the best vocal teachers are used 
in the class. Several children who could speak only in a 
monotone can now sing a perfect scale in different keys. 
These same pupils individually, and as a class, can sing the 
different phrases of a song with me. 

Pupils trained in this manner can hear and understand 
words, phrases, and sentences and stories when I stand a 
number of feet away from them as their backs are turned 
to me. In the beginning, I had to speak close to their ears. 
These same boys and girls, standing at a distance of ten 
to fifteen feet away from the radio, can differentiate among 
the different instruments of the orchestra. They gain great 
pleasure and profit from this pupil activity. 

The work at the piano has kept them listening. They can 
distinguish between two unlike notes on the piano. These 
pupils are listening, not feeling vibrations. They can distin- 
guish between semitones and say “not the same.” They rec- 
ognize similarity of pitch by listening. 

Expression in dramatics and in the reading of poems is the 
result of ear training. Music appreciation is another result 
of these years of work. 

I should recommend that wherever possible work like this 
should have some part in the daily program. Then follow up 
with training and drill with the hearing aids. I have been 
much gratified at the results already obtained in our school 
among the younger children. 

We must not neglect the actual speech period. We must 
not be so carried away with the scientific hearing aids that 
we fail to realize that there is no royal road to learning. We 
must never lose sight of our ultimate aim, and to that end 
we must plan and evaluate every lesson, to the end that we 
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may eventually reach our ideals of speech and language for 
our deaf pupils. 

Thus only shall we as educators grow in wisdom and un- 
derstanding. 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion was broadened with a question raised by 
Dr. Rankin as to the educational problem of deaf children 
introduced to the world of sounds for the first time by in- 
strumental aid. What would be the experience of such chil- 
dren before they could grasp the meanings of sounds, par- 
ticularly when the latter took the form of spoken language? 
It was Mr. Pope’s view that the educational procedure in 
such cases would have to parallel the efforts of very young 
hearing children in acquiring speech and the meanings at- 
tached thereto. Dr. Rankin asked further whether such an 
approach would entail a continued and graded arrangement 
of acoustic instruction. 

It was Mr. Stevenson’s contention, at this point in the 
discussion, that conveying sound perception to deaf children 
is quite a different matter from giving them language mean- 
ing via hearing. He questioned the advisability of attempting 
to re-educate deaf children through the medium of a meager 
remnant of hearing. If children retain so appreciable a de- 
gree of actual hearing as to justify classifying them as hard 
of hearing, then their education may rightly come through 
the sense of hearing if proper sound amplification is em- 
ployed. When children possess no usable auditory ability, it 
would be largely an educational fallacy to attempt instruc- 
tion in language and through hearing by acoustic methods. 
Practical purposes are fully served when the deaf child’s . 
sound perception is employed to improve his speech and his 
ability to read the lips. 

It was Dr. Taylor’s opinion that the power of hearing dis- 
crimination can be cultivated in children not originally able 
to distinguish meanings of sounds; that is, “where there is 
sound perception it may be developed in language.” Mr. 
Stevenson again insisted that, assuming such children were 
deaf—not hard of hearing, the returns from the attempt to 
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develop this language discrimination via hearing would 
hardly warrant taking the time from other important phases 
of their education. The fatigue factor alone would hold the 
individual periods of acoustic training to short duration ne- 
cessitating a spread of the auditory program over a long 
time, with results that could be of only small value. Mr. Pope 
added that conditions other than the measured quantity of 
the residuum of hearing—namely, home environment, intel- 
ligence, emotional state—are important influences that may 
affect the acoustic approach. 

Mr. O’Connor gave it as his experience that although 
acoustic training can not be expected to convert a deaf child 
into one who is hard of hearing such preliminary training 
will help reveal children with potential hearing power, even 
if the original audiometric reading indicated great hearing 
loss. On this account he would apply acoustic training to 
every child to carry him as far as possible. To Mr. O’Connor 
it is a matter of objectives. “If we put down our objective 
at the beginning as a development of language through hear- 
ing, then the program is absolutely unjustifiable, but if we 
put down our objective as a desire to give improved speech, 
or if possible make a hard-of-hearing child out of what ap- 
peared to be a deaf child, that is different.” As the result 
of the original tests (without follow-up training) children 
are consigned to the deaf class, when in fact they may have 
latent hearing that can be brought out by the proper stimula- 
tion. 

Dr. Hau: I would make the suggestion that we give Dr. 
Goldstein five minutes and then proceed to the next paper. 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: Dr. Goldstein, we would like to 
hear from you at this time. 

Dr. GotpsTeIn: As a matter of otological record, thirty 
per cent of congenitally deaf children have some degree of 
residual hearing varying from inability to hear elementary 
voice sounds at close range to an ability to differentiate sim- 
ple speech at close range to the ear or with electric amplifica- 
tion. 

Some years ago, I presented a differential classification of 
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congenitally deaf children depending on the origin of their 
deafness: 

(1) Biological congenital deafness in which there was an 
anatomical defect or absence of some of the structures that 
make up the acoustic labyrinth. 

(2) Pathological congenital deafness in which disease has 
affected the developing embryo, such as syphilis, rickets, tu- 
berculosis or intra-uterine hemorrhage. 

Another unsolvec question which frequently presents it- 
self: Is the deafness of the form which we have thus far 
classified as congenital deafness or is it an early develop- 
ment of otosclerosis possibly congenital in origin? 

The appearance of otosclerosis has usually been referred 
to the maturation or adolescent period, usually occurring be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 25 years. 

About ten years ago, Dr. Gustav Alexander, of Vienna, 
reported a case of a deafened girl, nine years of age, in whom 
he had made a diagnosis of clinical otosclerosis. This girl 
died from some acute infection; the temporal bones were re- 
moved at post-mortem and when examined in the pathologi- 
cal laboratory a typical form of otosclerosis was found in 
the structures of the labyrinth. Three years ago, Dr. Stacy 
Guild, of the Johns Hopkins Otological Laboratory, reported 
a case of a two-year-old child in whom he had no anti- 
mortem records or case history but,in whom he found a classic 
otosclerosis in the routine examination of the sections of the 
temporal bones and labyrinth. 

If there can be otosclerosis in a two-year-old child why 
cannot this pathology be developed as a congenital entity? 

About six years ago we enrolled a three-year-old girl at 
Central Institute who, on examination, proved to be totally 
deaf. We diagnosed this case as one of congenital deafness 
and on further inquiry got the history of this family. We 
found that there were four successive generations of oto- 
sclerotics numbering some ten or twelve subjects of different 
ages. 

Is it possible, therefore, with this background in mind, 
that this little deaf girl could have developed otosclerosis 
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before birth? If this is possible, what is the relationship of 
otosclerosis to congenital deafness? 

In every school for the deaf instances can be found of 
congenitally deaf children whose family records show no 
evidence or trace of deafness or other physical defect. It has 
never been proven that congenital deafness is hereditary and 
the otological world has never accepted the hereditary origin 
of congenital deafness. Otosclerosis, on the other hand, has 
been definitely accepted as an hereditary disease. 

Proceeding from the point of view that thirty per cent 
of congenitally deaf children have some degree of residual 
hearing, we undertake, by various means of sound stimula- 
tion, either by means of voice or musical instruments, to 
re-educate the child’s hearing capacity by a pedagogical ap- 
proach which we have termed the “Acoustic Method.” We 
begin practice with the differentiation of vowel elements, 
gradually consonant elements are included, then combina- 
tions of vowels and consonant elements. This is followed by 
words, phrases, sentences, then differentiation of pitch, ac- 
cent, rhythm, until eventually a pupil can carry on all con- 
versation within the range of his vocabulary and, if he has 
developed proficiency in lip-reading, may even continue his 
scholastic work in classes in public schools with normal- 
hearing children and be classed as a hard-of-hearing child. 

These are not dreams but realities, as we have a number 
of such children who are excellent examples of this form 
of training and who are giving a good account of themselves 
in their public school work. 

The hard-of-hearing child who has had his hearing snuffed 
out by scarlet fever, meningitis, or other pathology, is 
trained to efficient lip-reading and voice conservation. The 
residual-hearing pupil in a school for the deaf is trained by 
the Acoustic Method to a similar efficiency in lip-reading and 
speech fluency so that he may carry on with normal-hearing 
children in the classroom. The difference between these two 
types is sometimes unappreciable and is, at best, only a dif- 
ference of degree in efficiency of end results. 

An interesting observation in checking up on the results 
of this training of the congenitally deaf child with residual 
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hearing is in the measurement of his sound perception. These 
children usually show an audiogram of very limited hearing 
capacity and a graph that includes only part of the tone 
scale. These tone frequencies must be conveyed with consid- 
erable intensity before they are appreciated. 

Let us assume that we have a graph of such limited hear- 
ing capacity in a residual-hearing child in whom we are be- 
ginning work with the Acoustic Method and in whom step 
by step perception of speech is noted as a result. After he 
has been trained for four or five years in this manner and 
another audiogram is made for otological check up, it is 
found that the actual physiological hearing as indicated by 
the audiogram has not been increased. On the contrary, in 
some instances the audiogram shows further deterioration in 
the physiological hearing capacity. Our conclusion then must 
be that the ability of such a child to acquire speech through 
his ears is not an increased capacity for physiological hear- 
ing but in his mental education for the appreciation of 
spoken language. 

Mr. Stevenson observes that he has never seen a con- 
genitally deaf child with residual hearing so trained that he 
could carry on practically a normal speech contact with a 
vocabulary equal to that of a normal-hearing child. 

My most effective reply to this observation is to invite 
Mr. Stevenson to visit Central Institute and see for himself 
the value and the results of the Acoustic Method in this 
group of cases. We have now four classes and some thirty 
children who are being trained exclusively by the Acoustic 
Method and have established this as an independent unit of 
the Institute. The practical results obtained justify my en- 
thusiastic support of this form of pedagogic and scientific 
approach. 

Mr. SteEvENSON: We have known for two hundred years 
that thirty per cent of deaf children have sound perception, 
congenital or otherwise. 

Dr. GoLpsteIn: Even granting that we might have known 
of residual hearing for two hundred years, there is one defi- 
nite factor in this discussion that must not be overlooked. 
There are many congenitally deaf children in schools for the 
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deaf everywhere who have residual hearing in whom no 
effort is made to salvage such residual hearing by the 
Acoustic Method or any other modern pedagogic approach. 
This is due either to disinclination of the directing head of 
the school to develop this form of training, to lack of quali- 
fication of the teacher to undertake such training, or to the 
expense entailed in the necessary individual attention to the 
pupil. 

Whether such acoustic training is given by means of voice 
at close range, a simple hearing tube, or an electrically am- 
plified sound device, is immaterial in this discussion. Sub- 
jecting a child to such sound stimulation for longer than ten 
or fifteen minutes is inadvisable, as the auditory nerve and 
the muscles that conduct the sound wave easily tire and there 
should be intervals of rest in such training. 

Dr. RANKIN: Would not the element of memory of sounds 
that he had acquired before he became deaf be an index as re- 
gards procedure? 

Dr. GotpsTErn: I think not. 


[Dr. Frank H. Reiter, director of special education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania, addressed 
the Conference on the subject, “Proper Placement of Doubt- 
ful Mentality.” 

As a copy of Dr. Reiter’s address was not available, it is 
not possible to present it here. ] 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 22, 1936 


The Conference convened at 2:20 o’clock, for its regular 
Business Meeting, President Blattner in the chair. 

PRESIDENT BuaTtNER: The first order of business will be 
election of officers: President, Vice-President, Secretary, and 
members of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Harris: I wish to place in nomination for the office 
of President the name of Dr. C. J. Settles, of the Florida 
School. 

Dr. Settues: I feel that there are many men in this pro- 
fession who have had much more experience than I, men who 
are able to pass on their experience to the others in the pro- 
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fession; therefore, I wish to withdraw my name. I wish to 
thank Mr. Harris very much for placing my name in nom- 
ination. 

Mr. Harris: We are proud of Dr. Settles in our section 
of the United States and I would like very much to see him 
President of the Conference, but I am not willing to force 
upon him something that he does not desire at this time. 
Therefore, I wish to withdraw his name. 

Mr. SxyserG: I would like to place in nomination the 
name of Mr. Frank M. Driggs, of Utah. 

Mr. Crovuter: I wish to second the nomination. 

PRESIDENT BLaTTNER: Are there other nominations? 


[It was moved, duly seconded and unanimously carried that the 
nominations be closed. 

Mr. Frank M. Driggs was unanimously elected to the office of 
President.] 

PRESIDENT BLaTTNER: The next will be nominations for 
the office of Vice President. 

Dr. Hat: Mr. Chairman, I would like to nominate Mrs. 
H. T. Poore, who has been holding that office since the death 
of our recent Vice President. I nominate her now as a candi- 
date for Vice President. 

Mr. Croup: I wish to second the nomination. 

PRESIDENT BuATTNER: Are there other nominations for 
Vice President? 

[It was moved, duly seconded and unanimously carried that the 
nominations be closed. 

Mrs. Poore was unanimously elected to the office of Vice President.] 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: The next is Secretary. 

Dr. Bsor.LEE: I move that we retain the services of our 
present Secretary, Mr. Leonard M. Elstad. 

Mr. ABERNATHY: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BuatTTNeR: All in favor of the motion, say 
“ave”; opposed “no.” The motion is unanimously carried. 

[Mr. Elstad was unanimously elected to the office of Secretary.] 

PRESIDENT BLaTTNER: Now comes the election of a regu- 
lar member of the Executive Committee to take the place 
of Dr. O. M. Pittenger. Mr. McIntire’s temporary appoint- 
ment expires at this meeting, so we have one vacancy to fill, 
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Dr. Goipste1n: I nominate Mr. Alvin E. Pope. 
Mr. Crouter: I second the nomination. 
Mr. Sxysere: I move that the nominations be closed. 


[The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried, and Mr. 
Pope was unanimously elected regular member of the Executive 
Committee.] 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: Now we have a decision to make on 
the terms of members of the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Driggs, because he has been elected President, relinquishes 
his place as a regular member of the committee, but becomes 
ex officio member. This leaves a vacancy of one additional 
regular member to fill, and then a vote on the length of term 
for each member. 

Dr. Hat: I make a motion that Dr. Clarence J. Settles 
be elected a member of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. B. W. Dricaes: I second the motion. 


[The motion was unanimously carried, and Dr. Settles was elected 
a member of the Executive Committee.] 

Dr. Hauu: My suggestion now is that we write the names 
of the members of the Committee on the blackboard and 
ask the Conference to ballot on them, writing after each 
name three, six, or nine, signifying the term of office. The 
tellers can then collect the ballots and add up the “score.” 
The two that receive the highest “score” will remain on for 
nine years, the next two highest will stay on for six years and 
the remaining two will stay on for three years. I will make 
that as a motion. 


— motion was duly seconded by Dr. Goldstein, and unanimously 
carried. 

The Conference proceeded to ballot.] 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: I will appoint as tellers Mr. Sky- 
berg and our Secretary, Mr. Elstad. We will go on while the 
tellers are counting the ballots. 

The next is the report of the Executive Committee, by its 
chairman, Dr. Hall. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


As two brief sessions of the Conference were held at Jack- 
sonville, Ill., in June 1935 and the report of the Executive 
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Committee was submitted at that time, it is not necessary 
for your chairman to present a long or elaborate report. I 
wish particularly, however, to call your attention again to 
the fact that over ninety schools in the United States and 
Canada are eligible for membership in the Conference. The 
membership fee is five dollars for three years. It should be 
paid for by the school, and the executive head of the school 
is entitled to represent his institution at our regular and 
special meetings or to send an accredited representative in 
his place. Since the definite organization of the Conference 
and its incorporation, the membership has been gratifying, 
including almost all large schools. One school, namely the 
oral school in Philadelphia for very young children, has been 
abandoned. One executive writes that he is not allowed to 
attend meetings outside of his own state and therefore his 
school cannot reasonably be expected to join the Conference. 
It is to be remembered that schools are eligible for member- 
ship whether public, private, denominational, day, or board- 
ing, if they are independent educational units with three or 
more teachers and a supervising head. We shall hope that 
the time will come soon when practically every school eligi- 
ble for membership is on our active rolls. 

One of the most important functions of the Conference is 
conducting the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, its official 
organ. The ANNALS under the editorship of Prof. Irving S. 
Fusfeld has maintained a very high order of usefulness to 
our profession and has shown steady growth. It has become 
the repository of the most valuable literature dealing with 
the education of the deaf in the world, and every school is 
fortunate which has a complete set of the ANNALs in its li- 
brary for the use of its teachers. I feel that I should call 
attention once more to the manner of support of the ANNALS. 
Each school is expected to contribute on the basis of 25 
cents per year per pupil, receiving in return one copy of 
the Annats for each eight pupils. This should place at the 
disposal of the school head a copy for himself and each 
teacher and a copy for the school library. The schools as a 
whole have maintained this agreement for the support of the 
ANNALS wholeheartedly. Occasionally there have been re- 
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fusals on the part of State auditors to meet the bill for this 
expenditure. It seems to me it should not be difficult to per- 
suade such officials that money appropriated for the school 
could be spent in no better way than for this subscription. 
While the income of the ANNALs is not large, it has been 
sufficient to keep up a high-class magazine and to distribute 
it widely throughout the country. 

The chairman of our Committee on Teacher Training and 
Certification will report at this meeting. The whole question 
of certifying teachers in our schools by a professional body 
competent to judge has been put into our hands. I would urge 
on each school head the wisdom of insisting within a reason- 
able time that all teachers apply for certification by the Con- 
ference. 

Teacher training is another important matter over which 
the Conference has jurisdiction, as far as it is done in our 
own schools. The chairman of this committee, which has also 
teacher certification work in its hands, will report at this 
meeting. I believe you will find that there has been no let 
down in the standards of requirements for admission to train- 
ing in our certified training centers, but that on the con- 
trary the requirements have been considerably raised since 
our meeting at Frederick. 

There has been a distinct tendency for various educational 
institutions which have no direct connection with schools for 
the deaf to take up the training of teachers in special fields. 
The demand for teachers in speech ecrrection and lip-reading 
in our public schools is no doubt responsible for this move- 
ment. There is, however, a very much more important 
movement now on foot, the details of which we expect to 
hear in this meeting. This is a broad plan to give in Teachers 
College, Columbia University, not only many courses deal- 
ing with the general field of the handicapped, including the 
deaf, blind, and feeble-minded, but also very specific courses 
in the art of teaching in these different fields. We hope to 
hear later in the meeting from Dr. Frampton or Dr. Rowell, 
or both, on this very important subject. They are here asking 
for suggestions and information which I am sure our mem- 
bers will be very glad to give them. 

We all regret exceedingly the loss by death of one of the 
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most brilliant of our members, Mrs. Bess Michaels Riggs, 
superintendent of the Arkansas School and Vice President of 
our organization. The Executive Committee has asked Mrs. 
H. T. Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee School, to fill 
the unexpired term until the election of officers at this 
meeting. 

As time goes on it becomes ‘increasingly evident that more 
and more attention will be paid to using the remnants of 
hearing of our pupils through hearing aids and that our 
schools might be of great assistance to all other schools in 
the checking of the hearing of doubtful cases and advising 
parents and other school heads as to the placement of chil- 
dren. Supt. Alvin E. Pope at the New Jersey School will 
take up this very important topic and may also have some 
report to make on the examination of hearing devices going 
on through the kindness of Dr. Knudsen of our Research 
Committee. 

Your Executive Committee has endeavored to carry on 
necessary business of the Conference between meetings. It is 
suggested in conclusion that the committee can do little 
without your active interest which it particularly asks for 
in the improvement of teacher training, in the certification 
of our teachers already employed and those who will come 
into our profession, in extending their educational qualifica- 
tions, in the investigation and employment of new plans and 
methods particularly in the field of aural training, and in 
all fields of research connected with the education of the 
deaf. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PercivaL Hau, Chairman 


Mr. Croup: I move that the report be accepted and filed. 
[The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.] 


PRespeNnT BiaTTNerR: The next will be the report of the 
treasurer and editor of the ANNALS, by Professor I. S. Fus- 
feld. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


As treasurer of the Conference I wish to report as follows: 
The assets of the Conference, as of April 20, 1936, are 
contained in three divisions, namely 
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1. Property, consisting of approximately 15,000 single 
copies of current and back numbers of your official journal, 
the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, various kinds of office 
equipment in tables, chairs, book and filing cabinets, ad- 
dressograph, stationery and miscellaneous papers, and two 
bound sets of the ANNALS in volumes from 1 to 64 inclusive. 
All of this property is housed in a large room rented at the 
very modest rate of $54 a year in one of the buildings of 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

2. Securities, at a total par value of $4,000 as follows: 

1 Pacific Gas and Electric Company First and Refunding 414% 
Mortgage Gold Bond (Series E, No. M34148), $1,000. 

1 Potomac Electric Power Company General and Refunding Mort- 
gage Gold Bond, 6% (Series B, No. M186), $1,000. 

1 Puget Sound Power and Light Company 516% First and Refund- 
ing Mortgage Gold Bond (Series A, No. M19981), $1,000. 

1 Washington Gas Light Company 6% Mortgage Gold Bond (Series 
B, No. D904), $500. 


1 Washington Railway and Electric Company 4% Consolidated 
Mortgage Gold Bond (No. 17907), $500. 


These securities are kept in a safety deposit vault of the 
American Security and Trust Company, Northeast Branch, 
Washington, D.C., in the name of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE Dear. The purchase of these securities is decided upon 
jointly by the chairman of the Executive Committee and 
your treasurer when accumulated funds justify investment. 
The securities now owned by the Conference earn an annual 
interest of $210.00. 

3. The third category of assets comprises: Cash on hand, 
in the amount of $1,812.85, realized as follows: 

Income 
Balance in bank, July 1, 1985.................. $1,720.73 
Uneashed registered State warrants on hand 

Receipts from the beginning of our fiscal year, 

July 1, 1935—April 20, 1986, incl............... 2,761.74 $4,644.47 


Expenditures 
July 1, 1935-April 20, 1936, 2,831.62 


Balance cash On Wand oes $1,812.85 


This sum of $1,812.85, cash on hand, comprises $240.00 
in uncashed warrants and $1,572.85 on deposit with the 
American Security and Trust Company, Northeast Branch, 
Washington, D.C., in the name of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
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THE Dear. The uncashed warrants herein referred to remain 
in the possession of your treasurer, and when they may be 
redeemed their amount will revert to the cash balance on 
deposit in the above-named bank. 

The receipts of this account of the Conference are ob- 
tained from subscriptions to the ANNats from both indi- 
viduals and schools, from advertisements, from the sale of 
back numbers and single copies of the ANNALS, from inter- 
est on securities, from fees for certification, and from dues 
for membership in the Conference. Expenditures are listed 
as for salary of editor, for printing, stationery and miscel- 
laneous expenses, purchase of certificate blanks, expenses of 
committees. At the close of the fiscal year in June, an audit 
of the accounts of the treasurer is made by a certified public 
accountant and reported to the Executive Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Irvine 8. Treasurer 


Mr. Divine: I move that the report be accepted and 
made a part of the proceedings. 


[The motion was duly seconded and unanimously carried.] 


PRESIDENT BLATTNER: Are the tellers ready to make their 
report? 

SEcRETARY Exstap: The report of the tellers is as fol- 
lows. The terms of the several members of the Executive 
Committee—according to the ballot—are to be 

Three years—Mr. Madison J. Lee and Dr. Percival Hall. 

Six years—Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee and Mr. Alvin E. Pope. 

Nine years—Dr. Clarence J. Settles and Mr. Elwood A. 
Stevenson. 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: We shall now have the report of 
the Committee on Teacher Training and Certification, by 
Dr. Bjorlee. 


REPORT ON CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS AND 
TRAINING CENTERS 


Time allotted for this report was not to exceed ten minutes 
and hence does not allow for any discussion but merely to 
give figures showing status to date. 
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With reference to teacher training, the courses conducted 
at seventeen training centers have been carefully inspected 
and certified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Certification Committee. 

During the present year there are normals being trained 
at thirteen of these accredited training centers. From these 
schools 107 teachers will receive certificates this year. In 
addition to these, teacher training is being conducted at 
seven schools which have not applied for certification and 
fourteen teachers are scheduled to complete their courses 
this year. In all of these last-named schools the teachers 
being trained will be retained at the local school. 

The following tabular statistics may be of general interest: 


Total number of teachers to complete their training this year... 123 
Teachers completing courses at accredited training centers.. 107 
Teachers completing courses at non-accredited training 

Teachers reported as in training while conducting prac- 

tically a full year of 
Vocational teachers in training..............ccceccccecccees 2 


Where teachers are being trained solely for local use, 
there is always the possiblity that after a year or two it 
may be found advantageous both for the teacher and for 
the school that such teacher seek employment elsewhere and 
in such event it might be to the detriment of the teacher to 
find that the school from which she holds a certificate is not 
rated. 

There are other circumstances which make certification of 
training centers less important; for instance in the case of 
some denominational schools where it is definitely deter- 
mined that the teacher will not be employed elsewhere. In 
such schools it becomes solely a local problem to set stand- 
ards and enforce same. 

There are at the present time two training centers which 
we feel ought apply for certification, (the New York City 
Day-School and the Saskatchewan School). Also in the event 
other schools feel they must continue to train teachers, the 
committee stands ready to co-operate. 

Naturally it is very important that all training centers be 
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encouraged to work harmoniously under a certification plan. 
Our committee proposes to set up minimum requirements 
which shall have a wholesome influence upon the entire pro- 
|. fession. It then becomes the duty of each superintendent to 
familiarize himself with such additional advantages as may 
be afforded by certain of these training centers, in order 
that he may satisfy his own particular demands. 

Occasionally we hear the statement made that the Con- 
ference Certification Plan has lowered standards of certifi- 
cation. This statement is not justified by facts. The state- 
ment seems to be made by some who are not familiar with 
the Conference Certification Plan. Its three classifications 
are misunderstood. The Class C Certificate was intended 
to set a minimum that might reasonably be within the grasp 
of any teacher now in the profession. Class B should be rated 
as a minimum for teachers entering the profession since the 
Certification Plan was put into operation. In Class A, we 
have set up standards that ought meet the requirements of 
any superintendent. Standards may of course be raised or 
altered at the discretion of the Conference. 

Records show that teachers who were refused Class C 
or Class B certificates have in many instances made up the 
deficiency. This indicates a wholesome effort toward better- 
ment on the part of teachers who might have been dis- 
couraged from further study had standards been beyond 
hope of attainment. 

Some leeway is left to the committee in determining upon 
the qualifications for such Class A Certificate as are based 
upon professional achievement. Thomas A. Edison was not 
a college graduate but he was competent to give instruction 
to many holders of scholastic degrees. The same is true in 
our work and many deserving teachers who are now leaders 
in the profession entered at a time when it was exceedingly 
difficult for women to get a college education. We feel that 
in recognizing merit in exceptional cases, we are not lowering 
standards. The Committee has been exceedingly cautious in 
the matter of giving distinguished service credits. We have 
nothing to sell and hence nothing to gain by wholesale addi- 
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tions to membership lists. No superintendent will employ a 
teacher solely on the strength of her rating. The rating will, 
however, serve to stimulate a teacher toward higher achieve- 
ment and should act as a guide for the superintendent who is 
giving consideration to an applicant. 

A compilation of the teacher-training situation for the 


past six years is given in the following figures. 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 Tot. 


Clarke School ............ 11 
Milwaukee State Teachers 


Central Institute, St. Louis 
Western Pennsylvania 


CPart: Dime) 6 
Gallaudet College ........ 8 
North Carolina School..... 7 
Lexington School ......... 5 
Michigan School ......... 5 
St. Joseph’s School, N.Y.... 3 
South Dakota School...... 2 
Oklahoma School ......... 11 


New York City Day-School 2 


Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 


Mississippi School ........ 2 
Saskatchewan School ..... 0 
Mt. Airy School........... 0 
West Virginia School...... 3 


Chicago, Parker Practice 


9 


California School ......... 0 
Ohio School .............. 5 
Illinois School ............ 0 
Arkansas School .......... 2 
Oregon School ........... 1 
Arizona School ......... 
Louisiana School ......... 0 
Idaho School ............. 2 
Maryland School ......... 2 
Nova Scotia School....... 0 
Missouri School .......... 0 

101 


In tabulating the above, we find that 593 teachers were 
trained during the six years period as follows: 


«(10 10 60 
8 65 9 50 
. 4 2 15 
8 6 8 44 
8 8 4 38 
8 6 7 39 
6 5 10 40 
0 13 
1 5 14 
0 0 0 
2 2 515 
5 60 
0 5 
1 
0 0 0 8 
0 0 2 
0 0 
0 6 
0 0 9 14 
: 3 0 4 
4 2 6 
1 0 1 4 
0 0 0 3 
2 0 3 
0 0 0 2 
0 0 3 
0 0 
86 97 95 91 123 593 
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In conclusion I want to express a word of appreciation to 
the members of the committee who have given freely of 
their time and their talents toward furthering the cause of 
the certification plan. It is impractical to hold meetings of 
the committee except at rare intervals. As secretary, Mr. 
Irving 8. Fusfeld is doing an excellent piece of work. Where 
requirements have obviously been met and so rated by the 
secretary, the chairman approves the application for certifi- 
cate. In every instance where there is sufficient doubt, the 
papers are submitted to Mr. T. C. Forrester and Mr. Alvin E. 
Pope, who jointly with the chairman render their approval 
or disapproval. 

Members of the committee have given their time, and in 
many instances, have made visits to inspect training centers, 
without submitting a statement covering traveling expenses. 

It is with profound regret that we mention the passing of 
Miss Mabel Ellery Adams and Mrs. Bess Michaels Riggs. 
They were valued members of the committee. The vacancies 
have been filled by the appointment of Mrs. H. T. Poore and 
Miss Jennie M. Henderson. 

Respectfully submitted, 
IGNATIUS BJORLEE 
Chairman, Committee on Certification 


Dr. Gotpstern: Mr. Chairman, this is such a vital ques- 
tion, I should like to see a general discussion held on it. 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: We will first have the report on 
Certification of Teachers, by Mr. Fusfeld. 


REPORT ON THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


Since its inception as a plan in the fall of 1931, following 
the discussions of the Winnipeg meeting of both the Con- 
vention and the Conference, the program of certification has 
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made steady progress. In the five years that have elapsed, 
a total of some 500 teachers of the deaf have been granted 
certificates. Some 50 or more applications are in process of 
verification and decision by the Committee on Certification. 
When these are completed we expect to prepare an analysis 
of the certificates already issued, this to be a study of the 
number of certificates granted in the different classes, the 
number who since the plan went into effect were possibly 
motivated by it to improve their qualifications so as to be- 
come eligible for a higher rank in certification, the number 
of men as against women holding certificates, the schools 
giving the plan special support, the number of deaf teachers, 
and vocational and special teachers who have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to attain a certified standing, and 
possibly other facts. 

Since the plan of certification of teachers was established 
by the Conference, a number of changes have occurred in the 
executive positions of our schools, and since the plan may 
be of importance in the executive policy of our schools, it 
may be well to review at least briefly the chief points in the 
plan. By it three separate classes of certification are estab- 
lished, for each of which certain requirements are set up to 
cover the educational background of the applicant, his or 
her special training to teach the deaf and finally teaching 
experience. 

The first of the classes of certification is Class A, Aca- 
demic or Vocational. To qualify for this grade of certificate 
an applicant must have completed successfully a four-year 
course of study in an accredited institution of higher learn- 
ing, with a specified number of hours in pedagogy or psy- 
chology, a year of special normal training in an accepted 
training center for teachers of the deaf, and at least three 
years of successful teaching under expert supervision, or, in 
schools where there is no supervision of teaching, at least 
ten years of successful teaching. For the Vocational Certifi- 
cate in this class, owing to the special nature of the prepara- 
tion necessary, an equivalent of the same qualifications will 
be acceptable. 

The second and third classes of certification, Classes B 
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and C, respectively, call for basically the same general 
qualifications, except for the fact that the educational back- 
ground necessary for Class B, Academic, is at least two 
years of accredited collegiate study including four semester 
hours in pedagogy or psychology, and that for Class C it 
is high-school graduation plus two and a half semester hours 
in pedagogy. Equivalents of these requirements are set for 
the Vocational Certificate in the same classes. 

The plan also makes it possible to grant certificates to 
those wk» have demonstrated their success as teachers by 
service of merit over a long period of time, even if the re- 
quirements otherwise have not been met in full. 

The Conference maintains this program of certification of 
teachers of the deaf through its two permanent committees 
working together, its Executive Committee and its Commit- 
tee on Certification. Applications are sent in to the secretary 
of the Executive Committee, who keeps all records regard- 
ing them on file. The statements submitted in these applica- 
tions are carefully verified, and a report on each case is 
made to the Committee on Certification. The chairman of 
the last-named committee sends back a decision in each 
case to the secretary of the Executive Committee, whether 
it be approval, suggestions for modified classification of the 
certificate applied for, or outright disapproval. 

A year ago the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf decided to relinquish to the 
Conference its activities in the registration of oral teachers 
of the deaf. An agreement was entered into whereby the Con- 
ference would under certain conditions absorb within its 
plan all those who previously had been registered with the 
Association but who wished to renew registration after that 
organization had abandoned its plan. This necessitated the 
use of the records kept by the Association at the Volta 
Bureau, and the co-operation accorded the Conference in 
providing access to these records has been of the finest. Since 
this arrangement has gone into effect, 24 teachers have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to transfer from Asso- 
ciation registration to Conference certification. 

A number of schools have recognized the value of this 
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program of certification by adopting the rule that no ap- 
pointments to teaching positions will be made if the appli- 
cants do not hold Conference certificates. Some schools, too, 
have made certification a prerequisite for the entire staff 
before contracts will be submitted. 

The advantages of a Conference-controlled program of 
certification as herein described are manifest. By it adequate 
standards of teacher preparation and training are assured. 
It establishes the base upon which a distinctive professional 
morale may be built. It provides equal consideration for all 
groups of teachers regardless of the department or type of 
work done, the sole criterion being, Have the requirements 
been met? By its successive steps in rank of certificate, it 
offers an incentive for teachers to seek professional improve- 
ment. 

With the exacting conditions it lays down as requirements 
for its certificates, the Conference holds to a high standard. 
This must mean a higher standard in the work which our 
schools will accomplish. We can only urge that the move- 
ment be given active support. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Irvine 8. FusFELD 
Secretary, Executive Committee 


Mr. Sxyserc: Mr. Chairman, the matter I wish to pre- 
sent is not on the program, but it has reference to the ques- 
tion of the number of teachers certified and the number of 
teachers in training, recently presented by Dr. Bjorlee. 

While acting in the capacity of Secretary of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, I maintained a 
file of teachers’ applications. This file constituted the so- 
called Convention Teachers Agency. My function was to 
refer superintendents who were looking for teachers to indi- 
viduals who had registered, and vice versa. In no instance 
was I notified as to whether or not employment had been 
secured. 

A check of the file of registrants indicated that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the applicants were already teaching 
and remained in their positions. The other 50 per cent of 
the registrants were composed almost entirely of individuals 
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who had very little experience or even training for the teach- 
ing profession. In very few instances did we secure applica- 
tions from recent graduates of the several training centers in 
schools for the deaf in the country, the employment of these 
graduates apparently being cared for by the training centers 
themselves. 

I felt that our function as a teachers agency was most un- 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


In Out of New 


Year Total Training Profession Entrants Returned 

1926 2,232 

1927 2,329 59 267 342 12 
(increase = 97) 

1928 2,392 38 303 318 48 
(increase = 63) 

1929 2,456 22 339 332 71 
(increase = 64) 

1930 2,522 32 286 267 75 
(increase = 66) 

1931 2,576 15 315 293 76 
(increase — 54) 

1932 2,670 22 263 263 84 
(increase = 94) 

1933 2,639 16 268 172 65 
(decrease = 31) 

1934 2,672 21 241 215 59 
(increase = 33) 

1935 2,708 13 202 176 62 
(increase = 36) 

Total (Increase) = 476 243 2,484 2,388 552 
Average (9 yrs.) 53 27 276 265 61 


satisfactory and accomplished very little except to duplicate 
activities already carried on by the training centers already 
mentioned and in particular the Teachers Certification Com- 
mittee of the Conference. 

For that reason I prepared and submitted to the Conven- 
tion at its meeting in Jacksonville a resolution suggesting a 
consolidation of the two activities, placing the full respon- 
sibility in the hands of the Conference Certification Com- 
mittee. 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss this matter, 
but I think our superintendents will be interested in a casual 
survey of our profession from the point of view of numbers 
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employed, numbers leaving the profession, new entrants, and 
numbers returning to the profession. 

I have taken a ten-year period, 1926-1935 inclusive, using 
for analysis the annual directory as given in each January 
issue of the ANNALS. Beginning in 1926, for instance, the 
total number of teachers in our schools for the deaf was 
2,232, including 29 registered as being in training. In 1927 
we note an increase of almost 100, the total being 2,329, of 
which number 59 were in training. In the meantime, 267 left 
the profession, and 342 new names appeared on the ANNALS 
register. 

The figures in question are drawn up in the tabulation 
shown on the preceding page. 

I shall not attempt to explain them in detail, except to call 
attention to what we might term the average changes, year 
by year. I have not had time to write to all existing training 
centers to inquire how many teachers are now in training, 
but it appears that these training centers have not accurately 
reported teachers in training to the editor of the ANNALS, 
and for that reason a large proportion of the new entrants 
totals may be teachers in training. 

You will note that over the ten-year period our total num- 
ber of teachers has increased from 2,232 to 2,708, a difference 
of 476 or 21 per cent. 

During the same period, the number of pupils in schools 
for the deaf in America has increased from 16,118 to 19,482, 
a difference of 3,364, or 21 per cent. 

It is barely possible that a further study of this picture 
might be interesting, particularly from the point of view of 
determining the approximate number of new teachers who 
should be trained in our training centers from year to year. 


Discussion 


Mr. Skyberg, on closing his remarks, raised the question 
as to where so large a number of new teachers as annually 
appear in the lists obtain their special training to teach the 
deaf, it being quite apparent that existing training facilities 
do not account for the same number of trainees. 
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It was pointed out in discussion, that the names of many 
teachers drop out of the list but reappear instead as new 
names if these teachers marry and continue at their work. 
This would mean merely a nominal record of change, in no 
way related to actual turn-over. 

Dr. Goldstein declared the future development and effi- 
ciency of our work hinged upon the proper training of teach- 
ers. He pointed out that by a process of standardization and 
classification the medical schools of the United States raised 
their own level of efficiency as well as that of the medical 
profession, and in like manner the certifying activities of 
the Conference are bound to have a wholesome effect on 
the teaching done in schools for the deaf. In his opinion it 
should never be said teacher training standards are too high. 
A two-year specialized curriculum should become a mini- 
mum requirement. He also proposed that an effective method 
of meeting teacher training needs would be the organization 
by the Conference of a co-ordinated plan of training centers 
—one in the East, another in the Central part of the country, 
and a third in the West—erch operating on an approved 
two-year course with a specialized faculty (on a tie-up with 
an accredited university, as is the present procedure at Cen- 
tral Institute). A plan of this kind would eliminate the great 
variety of nondescript courses now offered, and it would 
assure a standardized and efficient supply of new teachers. 

Mr. Pope referred to the fact that teachers of the deaf are 
not taking advantage of the special summer school training 
opportunities now available. He stated that the heads of 
schools should make special effort to interest the members 
of their staffs in such opportunities. Mr. F. M. Driggs sug- 
gested that increases in salary should be offered as induce- 
ment for teachers to take up special or extension study. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Walker that certification should 
be organized on a renewal basis, the requirement for renewal 
to be the taking of summer school study. 

Dr. Rankin told of a plan proposed by a deaf member of 
the North Carolina School staff to get together at least ten 
deaf teachers to enroll for courses on the education of the 
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handicapped offered during the summer at Columbia Univer- 
sity, jointly employing an interpreter for that purpose. 

Mr. Cloud protested that the plans for teacher training 
and certification as maintained by the Conference offer no 
opportunity for the expression of opinion or suggestion by 
the teachers themselves. He felt it would assure the success 
of these plans with greater certainty if some method could 
be devised to obtain opinions from teachers as to possible 
changes from time to time in standards and qualifications 
for teacher training and certification. To this Dr. Hall re- 
plied that it was the Convention itself that originally asked 
the Conference to take up the task of certifying teachers, 
and Dr. Bjorlee pointed out that the members of the Con- 
ference Committee on Certification had all been instructors 
themselves in the past and were quite willing at all times to 
receive suggestions on certification. 

Mr. Skyberg here offered a motion that if the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf wishes in any way to 
consult with the Conference on policies and procedures of 
teacher certification it be invited to do so by the Executive 
Committee of the Conference. Mr. Stevenson suggested an 
amendment to include all teacher organizations that have 
to do with the education of the deaf. Both the motion and 
the amendment were adopted. 

The discussion then turned to other subjects. The relative 
merits of bone-conduction versus air-conduction apparatus 
were considered, it being the general consensus that, inas- 
much as the bone-conduction approach is practical for only 
a comparatively small portion of the ordinary school popu- 
lation, undue emphasis upon the use of such apparatus is 
unwarranted. 

Dr. Rankin introduced for consideration the question of 
Federal aid for deaf persons by special grant for vocational 
education, particularly under the provisions of such acts as 
the Smith-Hughes and the Federal Rehabilitation Acts. It 
seems that whereas a deaf person may avail himself of train- 
ing opportunities under these acts as an individual, the funds 
of the respective plans of aid are not available for the for- 
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mation of special vocational classes for deaf persons alone. 
Other members of the Conference referred to instances in 
their knowledge of deaf persons taking advantage of national 
rehabilitation facilities. 

The session was closed with the announcement of two 
committees by President Blattner, as follows: 

Resolutions Committee: Mr. Skyberg, Mr. Bateman, Dr. 
Settles, Dr. Taylor, Mr. Tillinghast. 

Committee on Necrology: Mrs. Poore, Miss Newlee, Mr. 
Stevenson, Rev. Waldhaus. 

Whereupon the meeting adjourned at 4:30 o’clock p.m. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING Session, APRIL 22, 1936 


The meeting convened in the main ballroom of the Penn- 
Lincoln Hotel, at 9 o’clock p.m., Dr. Blattner presiding. 

PRESIDENT BLATTNER: We expect to have a very interesting 
and profitable evening. I know it will be profitable because 
we have heard so much about the University of Pittsburgh 
and the good work that is being done there. I am satisfied 
we are going to hear a wonderful talk on the topic of char- 
acter development. 

I wish to call upon our fine host, Mr. Manning, to introduce 
the speaker of the evening. 

Mr. Mannine: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, and 
visiting friends, Pittsburgh is proud of its schools, it is proud 
of the men who make its schools great. Last night you had a 
wonderful portrayal by a wonderful man of a vision that 
ought to be. This evening we have with us one of his lieu- 
tenants, Dr. William T. Root, Jr., dean of the Graduate 
School and head of the Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Doctor Root will speak to us on a subject 
that is more vital to us than any other at this particular 
time, when we see the homes disintegrating and having sub- 
stituted therefor the automobile, the highway, the park, and 
the roadhouse. The school must play an important part in 
regaining what has been lost. And we feel that here in Pitts- 
burgh, having Doctor Root, and many men like him, we 
are doing our part in this rebuilding of ideals, giving our 
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teachers the proper training, preparing them to help build 
up the waste places and develop in America the type of home 
we hope to leave to our children. 

It is my great pleasure to present to you Dr. William T. 
Root, Jr. 


Dr. Root addressed the Conference on the subject of 
CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


In considering the topic, “Character Development,” it is 
first necessary to go back and consider two of the principles 
of psychology which are more or less axiomatic in the discus- 
sion of human behavior. The first of these is that we live in 
a cause-effect world mentally just as well as physically, and 
that in considering society either as a whole, namely, the 
behavior of a mass of people, or in considering the individual 
we must look upon their action as brought about by definite 
causes precisely in the same way we would look for causes 
in the operation of any physical or mechanical situation. 

In the physical and mechanical world we accept cause 
without question, but if we look back to the 15th century 
we will find that the world of natural phenomena was looked 
upon as being animated by super-causal matters just as 
some people still look upon mental and emotional behavior 
in that light. In the 15th century all natural phenomena such 
as thunderstorms, lightning, drought, floods, earthquakes and 
violent winds were considered as the spiritual animation of 
these various natural events. Failure of crops, disease, acci- 
dents of various sorts, plagues, etc., were again treated as be- 
ing the vengeful actions of offended deities. Consequently, 
very strict laws existed which were known as sacrilege and 
determined the rules governing offenses to deities and fre- 
quently demons. Witchcraft was a study of the various de- 
vices by which demons came to inhabit the body and produce 
illness, especially, of course, mental illness, which we today 
would call insanity, feeble-mindedness or epilepsy. Again, 
the laws were very severe regarding anyone who was guilty 
in aiding or abetting these spirits in their efforts to inhabit 
human beings and to derange their minds or bring about 
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physical disease of any sort. Medicine from the earliest 
Egyptian times of Ebers Papyrus, 1552 B.c., down through 
the ages until the period of modern medicine the last two 
and a half centuries was largely based upon the various 
spiritistic philosophies of demonism, the influences of Satan, 
and the inhabitance of the body with evil spirits of various 
sorts. In some cases it was assumed that a large number of 
demons were inhabiting the body at one time. 

The Middle Ages even went further than this and assumed 
that the behavior of animals and of various inanimate objects 
was not a matter of ordinary natural cause, but was the pro- 
duce of very definite willful behavior. We find in the old court 
records in Europe cases where a mother sow with a litter 
of pigs was brought into court and duly tried for having 
gored and disemboweled a child. We have cases where a 
cartwheel was duly sentenced by the court for having run 
over a child and was ordered to be publicly whipped, and 
we have cases of monarchs ordering public objects such as 
the sea to be lashed with chains, partly, I suppose, to appease 
their ill humor so that it was an emotional relief, but also 
there was a definite feeling that they were at least showing 
their anger at the particular spirit which governed this par- 
ticular inanimate object. We may say, then, that until very 
recently all unusual behavior of nature was accounted for 
by witchcraft, gods seeking revenge or gods struggling with 
other gods or devils, or because man had given offense to 
some demon or deity. All that, of course, is long since past 
as far as the world of natural science is concerned, but I fear 
we still live in a non-causal or animistic world when it comes 
to our practical, everyday thinking about the formation of 
character, our emotions and similar matters. One of the great 
contributions of psychology first hinted at by Aristotle, again 
stated more clearly by Spinoza, and finally dealt with ex- 
perimentally by Helmholtz, Fechner and Wundt, is that 
we live in a causal world mentally just as well as in a causal 
world physically; that if we ever expect to control the for- 
mation of character and of habits and sentiments it will have 
to be through definite procedures just as we have to have 
definite procedures if we wish to control the behavior of 
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electricity, fire, water or any one of the thousand items that 
come under physical and chemical causes. 

However, the public at large is about where we were in 
the 15th century with our accounting of natural phenomena. 
That is, we do not yet think of individual and social be- 
havior as causal. We are especially devoted to the doctrine 
of free will and an individual’s personal responsibility, 
especially if his acts are anti-social or criminal or annoying 
to us in any way. We tend, of course, on the other hand, to 
emphasize the causal factors, throw out our chests and take 
great credit for individual behavior when the results are 
favorable or fit in with our plans of what we consider de- 
sirable or wise. Another interesting quirk in our fluctuation 
between implying we live in a causal world and then imply- 
ing that we do not is found when some person very dear to 
us has given serious social offense. Here we very quickly 
rush to his aid if it happens to be our own child or brother 
or sister and find ample causes within the environment which 
thoroughly account for the anti-social behavior. We are 
usually, however, not so lenient if it is a person unknown to 
us. We are likely to view the criminal as a product of his 
own misbehavior and his own willful and sinful violation of 
social demands. This attitude, of course, is still preserved in 
much of the animistic discussion where the devil is supposed 
to be influencing the individual. Psychology, however, empha- 
sizes that the sum total of an individual’s behavior which we 
call character is a causal product just as much as though the 
field were physics or chemistry or the growth of trees or the 
behavior of an animal. In studying the development of char- 
acter there are three distinct fields that we will have to recog- 
nize. Mentality is limited and conditioned by the anatomical 
structure of the individual. This structure may be normal, it 
may be pathological, it may be lacking in some respects, es- 
pecially by way of misformed organs, the absence of organs 
or impaired or lacking neurological characters. Either con- 
genital or acquired deafness, of course, consists of a form of 
amentia from sensory deprivation and we have to reckon with 
this just as causally and philosophically as we would in con- 
sidering the factors controlling the growth of a tree, an 
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enzyme in chemistry or an attempt to perform some experi- 
ment in physics with a definitely known handicap as re- 
gards moisture, dryness or pressure. 

Again, mentality is conditioned by physiological condi- 
tions. These may be normal and the vast complex of normal 
physiological behavior is almost unbelievably complex. A 
recent book by Cannon, the physiologist at Harvard, called 
“The Wisdom of the Body” gives some slight idea of the 
delicate complexity of this vast physiological background 
which, if it functions properly, opens the way for many 
physical and mental accomplishments, but can completely 
destroy all intellectual advance or physical accomplishment 
when it is upset. How astonishingly slight this may be is 
shown in glandular disfunctions where a minute chemical 
disturbance amounting to only a fraction in the millionths 
can throw the nervous system badly out of function and give 
a physical distortion of. the body that is a mere mockery 
and caricature of the normal physical self. This is shown in 
what is called Froehlich’s syndrome, a slight but mighty 
disturbance of the pituitary gland. The failure of any one 
of the vital organs to act properly, the atrophy or paralysis 
of a small muscular group in a strategic position such as the 
throat or the esophagus may incapacitate a person for phys- 
ical activity or mental advance. The physiological, of course, 
is entirely dependent upon the proper behavior of the nerv- 
ous system. A fairly recent book by Hoskins, another physi- 
ologist at Harvard, entitled, “The Tides of Life,” gives some 
idea of the subtleties of adjustment of a mental and physical 
nature that are dependent upon minute secretions from the 
various ductless glands. All of this is but another way of 
saying that in our consideration of the development of char- 
acter and personality we must continually adjust ourselves 
to the actual physiological background, and we must trim 
our sail, so to speak, in terms of the individual’s congenital 
abilities. We must also include in our philosophy a clear 
recognition of the definite biological limitations that sur- 
round each individual. Our philosophy must be to do the 
best we can under the conditions laid down for each indi- 
vidual in his development. So that first of all, in talking of 
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character development, we must face without irritation and 
without needless kicking against the spurs the various im- 
perfections that will be inherent and irremediable in the in- 
dividual case. 

A third factor, besides the anatomical and the physio- 
logical, is the one that is of greatest interest to us in the 
present discussion. This relates to the development through 
education and social discipline of the very best possible 
products with the innate mental equipment that each child 
possesses. Desires, modifications, aims, ambitions, ideals, 
ideas, vocational fitness and technical skill do not arise full- 
fledged or by taking thought, but by slow habit process 
within the domain of the social setting of the individual in 
question. I do not care to go into the subtleties and hair- 
splitting discussions of the doctrine of free will. But granting 
the most to individual choice, one can experience and exer- 
cise choice only within the range and within the field of 
knowledge, experience, emotional control, capability of social 
comprehension, habits, ideals, his real feelings of likes and 
dislikes and finally training in the organized principles of 
logic and thinking that belong to his particular social milieu. 
It is not so much that by taking thought one could not 
change his actions, but psychologically speaking he cannot 
and he does not take thought outside of his field of knowl- 
edge, habits, ideas and immediate social suggestion. In other 
words, psychology must hunt for causes for human behavior 
just as the physicist hunts for causes governing the behavior 
of liquids, levers or gases. 

Besides recognizing that human behavior is causal, it has 
become more and more apparent that in so far as possible each 
individual should have as clear and as unbiased a picture as 
possible of his abilities, his emotions, his habits and his limi- 
tations, whether social, intellectual or vocational. So a very 
distinct factor in the development of character is that the in- 
dividual be able to make as honest and as fair a self-analysis 
as possible. Second, that he from time to time give his own 
personal habits a thorough going-over and inspection, and 
third, that he accept himself after thorough analysis with as 
good a mental hygiene as possible. No development of char- 
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acter could be considered adequate which did not provide for 
the individual’s being able to accept with emotional serenity 
his excellent traits, his mediocre traits and his unfortunate 
traits without exaggerating his virtues or without suffering 
undue belittling of his shortcomings of whatever nature. From 
my point of view, one of the most important things in char- 
acter development and a factor in education just as important 
as the three R’s is for the school and the teacher to feel that 
the student needs help in an analysis of his own personality 
quite as much as he needs help in arithmetic, and in the 
long run the very essence of happiness rests much more upon 
a serene and honest adjustment in terms of self-analysis than 
it does to any sheer intellectual acquirement by itself. 
Before taking up a more detailed discussion of character, 
we should perhaps spend a few minutes to distinguish be- 
tween superficial personality and character. While character 
represents what the man actually is, it is unfortunately true 
that the things that we judge him by are the superficial traits 
that appeal to us through vision and hearing, and even after 
a great deal of careful training and long experience in deal- 
ing with people of all sorts, one finds himself decidedly 
under-estimating or over-estimating an individual by the 
superficial traits that appeal to one in physical appearance, 
dress, smile, regular teeth and gracious attitude with good 
manners. It should also be noted that not only is one likely 
to over- or under-evaluate a personality, but it is also true 
that the individual so over- or under-evaluated frequently 
develops bad reactions from the mental hygiene standpoint 
due to the evaluation of others. For example, suppose, we 
will say, that Fred is rather unreliable, always late to ap- 
pointments, careless in what he does and even at times 
verging pretty close to lying or dishonesty. He still may be 
able to get along and make a fairly good impression with 
teachers and associates if he has a nice smile, good com- 
plexion, a merry twinkle in his eye and is always courteous 
and has developed a technique for appearing duly humble 
about his faults. In other words, his superficial personality 
frequently becomes a very valuable assistant in the various 
alibis that his actual character causes him to employ. 
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Frequently such a person’s superficial personality is his 
undoing because friends and new acquaintances, teachers 
and everyone with whom he comes in contact make a more 
than generous allowance on account of his general super- 
ficial personality. In the long run, of course, this is very 
injurious to the person’s character development. On the 
other hand, John may have a very good character and in- 
telligence. He may be brilliant and accurate in his work, 
reliable in every respect and a thoroughly fine character in 
the best sense of that word. We will say, however, that 
John has rather poor teeth, a miserable complexion, irregular 
features, unruly hair of a dirty tan color and a general 
awkwardness in appearance and “no technique at all in 
the disarming smile.” As an actual fact, it will frequently 
happen that John will receive less courtesy and scant 
attention, will be rather abruptly criticized for the few 
mistakes he does make and it will be obvious that every- 
one—teachers and all—personally likes Fred very much bet- 
ter than John, although there can be no comparison as to 
their actual characters. It is obvious that this situation is un- 
fortunate for both boys, for in the one case we over-award 
the superficial personality and in the other case we con- 
sistently under-award the person superficially less pleasing, 
but really of very much finer traits. 

Those who believe it is possible for the psychologist, the 
psychiatrist, the sociologist, or anyone else to list the super- 
ficial personality traits that mark the difference between 
the villain and the upright man should dispel the illusion. 
The charlatan school of applied psychology has been bleed- 
ing the country for years with this gag; that is, the pseudo- 
analysis of personality and reading of character by means 
of superficial signs. 

At the present moment I wish to distinguish between 
superficial personality and the basic traits of character. 
Superficial personality is discovered within a half hour 
or often less time. It consists of the obvious things that 
appeal to the eye, to the ear, and to our ideals of deport- 
ment. It is impressionistic. Basic character, in contrast, is the 
sum total of one’s habits of thought, of feeling, of doing, or in 
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other words one’s habitual behavior in the broadest sense. 
plus those qualities of disposition, and temperament that de- 
termine action under great strain, critical emergency, and 
intense and unusual emotion. 

We learn a man’s character very slowly and there is no 
royal road thereto. Time and the tests of stress and disaster 
are the only tools at our disposal. There is an old Russian 
proverb that runs something like this: “Live with a person 
until you have eaten a pood of salt with him and you 
may know him.” (A pood of salt is about 40 pounds.) 
Knowledge of a man’s character will tell us what will be the 
nature of his action under unusual stress, his control and 
judgment when angry, how and with what resourcefulness 
he will face disaster, his ability to face danger, the astute- 
ness of his quick decision in emergencies, his readjustment 
to grief, his control of fear, and his plan of life under the 
daily routine of small worries and economic strain. One of 
the most inscrutable of character traits is social suggest- 
ibility. Many a man who is essentially honest, who has in- 
telligence and a definite and orderly plan of character de- 
velopment, has been completely defeated by suggestion tak- 
ing the familiar forms of gambling, drink, playing bridge 
every night and all forms of keeping up with, or better, 
down to the Joneses. Practical questions we like to have 
answered if we must work with a person, hire a person, or 
have him for a friend are such questions as the following: 
What will he do under severe trial? What is his endurance, 
his stick-to-it-iveness? What is his price? What is his temp- 
tation limit? What is his emotional breaking point? To 
what extent is he able to resist untoward suggestions? 

It takes time for suitable situations to arise to test a 
man in these respects. And I may add that it is not of neces- 
sity a matter of deception on anyone’s part. We frequently 
know ourselves no better than others know us. 

Let us turn now to superficial personality. The most obvi- 
ous thing that can’t be concealed is the general physical 
appearance, either good or bad. The complexion may be 
florid, bepimpled, of a sickly hue, or clear, ruddy and 
healthy. I should hesitate about making a positive state- 
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ment, but undoubtedly favorable or unfavorable conclu- 
sions regarding the entire character have been made on 
complexion alone. Splendid teeth, regularity in features, 
physical blandness, neat clothes, a straight back and a trim 
leg are persuasive but virtually meaningless criteria of 
true personality. The voice or manner of speaking often 
has a powerful effect upon the impressionistic estimate of 
the individual. It may be nasal, soft, high pitched and 
neurotic, timid, stammering or of a clearly defined geo- 
graphical dialect. The speech may be direct or hesitant, the 
vocabulary good and unusual, the logic shrewd, the expres- 
sions telling—all of which may indicate education and 
intelligence but make one little the wiser as to moral or 
ethical intent and character. And we all have our peculiar 
weaknesses in estimating character. Personally, I am unable 
to resist the combination of a cultured voice with a Boston- 
ian or English accent, plus modest and well chosen neck- 
ties. 

The poet and novelist have said so much about the eyes, 
the windows of the soul, that it seems rather futile and 
presumptuous for a mere psychologist to intimate that 
limpid eyes, bland brow and baby face guarantee neither 
innocence nor character. Furtive, shifty eyes do not mean 
shyness or evasiveness. The general impression may result 
from eyestrain, sensibility to light, timidity, embarrass- 
ment, or it may be a physiological cast of the face, nose 
and eyelids. 

One of the most interesting modes of superficially esti- 
mating character has been in connection with the so-called 
stigmata of crime. Lombroso developed a very elaborate 
system for estimating criminal traits. Most of these stig- 
mata of crime have been discarded. An accumulation of 
several asymmetries and malformed parts of the body are 
known today to be found with greater frequency with cer- 
tain disease conditions and feeble-mindedness, but are re- 
lated to character or criminality, per se, only in so far as 
feeble-mindedness means less social comprehension and co- 
operation. Nevertheless, harelip, cross-eye, the squint of the 
nearsighted, irregularities in teeth, a sixth finger, asym- 
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metries of nose, head, face, ears or mouth, receding chin, 
flat nose, misshapen ears and large irregular lips, all con- 
stitute powerful negative impressionistic factors by arous- 
ing a strong feeling of repulsiveness. Lombroso has had 
great popularity, and novels, plays, and movies have helped 
fix the idea in the popular mind. I should say that physical 
stigmata are more frequent with the feeble-minded, statis- 
tically speaking, than with the normal individual. However, 
many normals have physical stigmata and many feeble- 
minded are without any. 

Stereotypes should be mentioned. Dr. Katherine Black- 
ford, a popular psychologist, has written with a great deal 
of sweeping assertion and little truth along this line. The 
stereotype attempts to assign definite personality and char- 
acter traits to some easily recognized type; for example, all 
blonds are temperamental, all Scotchmen are honest, all 
Chinese are diligent, tall men are better salesmen than 
short men and so on. Well trained psychologists and stat- 
isticians have investigated a large number of these asser- 
tions and traditional beliefs. Correlations have been low in 
most cases and entirely lacking in many. Stereotypes offer 
a fascinating and easy device for character and personality 
reading but are quite without value. The popularity of 
stereotypes in characterology lies in their simplicity. Success, 
morality, business ability, perso..ality and character depend 
upon complex behavior patt:"ns composed of intelligence, 
innate temperament, sentiments, mores and long sustained 
habits of many kinds, plus education. Although it is con- 
ceivable that a tall salesman might have a certain domi- 
nance granted by size alone, offhand one can think of a 
dozen personality factors that could be the undoing of a 
tall salesman and a dozen more that could be the making 
of a short one. 

One of the most interesting stereotypes is found in the 
delineation of the personality and character of women. The 
list is endless: Women are more deadly than the male, more 
intuitive, more this, more that, less this, less that. Again, 
as with other stereotypes, careful measurement and statisti- 
cal treatment have shown the trait in question to be widely 
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distributed in both males and females, and the difference 
between the sexes is far less than the differences within either 
sex group, respectively. 

Some twenty-five years ago Hugo Munsterberg devised 
what was called at the time the “Psychological Third De- 
gree.” It consisted of lists of words to which the individual 
in question was expected to give as quickly as possible the 
first association that came to his mind. The time of reply 
was recorded in thousandths of seconds. Prolonged reaction 
time, atypical associations, and so on were aids in de- 
termining the guilt of the offender. The method never 
gained the confidence and respect of the courts but was 
the beginning of numerous physiological and psychological 
devices for determining honesty, lying, and guilt. It is a 
well known fact that breathing, blood pressure, heart beat, 
sweat, and muscular tensity or tonicity are affected by 
different emotional states. With this in mind, the pneumo- 
graph, plethysmograph, psychogalvanometer, Keeler poly- 
graph (lie-detector), sphygmomanometer and cardiograph 
have been called into service to detect the emotions by 
subtle measurement of a physiological process and thus to 
detect deception or lying. All such devices have proven of 
little value up to the present in the analysis of character. 
The instrument, itself, is often one of great physiological 
precision, as in the case of the psychogalvanometer, which 
registers microscopic changes in exudation of sweat. The 
trouble lies in the fact that physiological process changes, 
such as sweat, breathing rate, and muscular tonicity, are 
evoked for many emotional and physiological changes. 
Fear, anger, exertion, grief, temperature, humidity, disease 
and sex may all evoke changes in the behavior of the sweat 
glands. Specific emotional diagnosis is not possible. The 
practical aid of such devices is slight even when the con- 
ditions are such that the person can be subjected to the 
physiological apparatus. Usually, of course, our estimates 
of character and personality must be made by less obvious 
means or not at all. 

You are probably now asking, “Is not character reflected 
in the personality?” “Does not character write itself on 
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the face?” Yes, to some extent, for as William James put 
it, all thinking is motor, or has a motor concomitant, and 
habitual emotions probably give characteristic facial lines 

. and expressions. But it must be kept in mind that the 
same emotion arises from various sources. A man may have 
an habitual attitude of fear and furtiveness because he has 
been misappropriating funds, because he has bad invest- 
ments, because of some domestic or personal worry, or 
because he anticipates public censure although he has fol- 
lowed the dictates of his conscience. In other words, the 
face may register fear, but fear has many sources; and 
until one knows the specific cause of the fear, character 
analysis remains more or less inscrutable. Worry has many 
sources; a furtive, apologetic attitude has many sources; 
shame and remorse have many causes; and so on. Fre- 
quently the man who is essentially good feels and shows 
guilt the most, and, in contrast, the cold, planning scoundrel 
often masks his emotions, if he feels any; and remorse does 
not have to be masked if it is not present. 

The face will not register emotions that are not felt by 
the individual. Frequently our most thoroughgoing bad men 
do not actually possess the emotions we expect them to 
experience. This may be a matter of philosophy of life. If 
so, shame, regret, remorse, fear of social disapproval, hu- 
mane feeling and the like may be entirely lacking. The 
get-rich-quick Wallingfords, noted professional confidence 
men, forgers and politicians may have hearty, ingenuous 
laughs and good digestions. The poker face is a case in point. 

Instead of reflecting a philosophy of life, the face may 

be bland from lack of emotional concern. This condition 
exists in certain types of mentality; for example, the 
feeble-minded, epileptic, the heboid type of schizophrenia 
and paranoiacs with a feeling of righteous indignation. Crimes 
of first magnitude may be committed by such persons with 
little feeling or with a feeling of righteousness. In such a 
case we can hardly expect the facial expressions to register 
4 a “murderous personality.” Elation fixation types, which 
include the unbalanced “sincere promoter” of projects, also 
fall in this class. 
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Much of characterology rests on the following assumptions. 
First, that the person under inspection has a standardized 
knowledge of right and a consciousness of guilt, shame, 
remorse and a feeling of dishonesty. The emotional and 
ethical habits are frequently lacking. Second, if an emo- 
tional state is registered on the face and in the personal 
behavior, it still remains a problem how to interpret it. 
Timidity is often taken for snobbishness. Silence is con- 
strued as wisdom. “Dumbness” is associated with a pro- 
found manner. The surly brusqueness of embarrassment is 
translated as rudeness. The bluster of inferiority passes for 
dynamic personality. Sheer nervous bluster impresses the 
listener as a case of “big head.” 

Again, there are no generic traits, such as promptness, 
orderliness and meticulousness about all matters. Hand- 
writing as a means of interpreting character rests upon such 
an assumption. The inference is that the writing is bold, 
firm, meticulous, or careless, and so reveals corresponding 
character and behavior traits. The problem, however, is not 
so simple. A man may be prompt in appointments and slow 
in paying bills. A man may keep an orderly wardrobe, a 
neat desk, and yet be shiftless in dress and illogical and 
“fuzzy” in his thinking. He may be accurate in adding a 
column of figures and highly inaccurate in observation and 
in giving an account of an accident. A man may be the 
soul of honor in business and with men and be a contempt- 
ible cad where women are concerned. We possess traits of 
honor, accuracy, firmness, promptness, cleanliness and virtue 
to the extent that we possess definitely formed habit pat- 
terns for a specific phase of life activities, and not much 
further. This makes it hard to write character in simple, 
general terms, and still more difficult to determine character 
through handwriting, blondness or brunetteness, physical 
stigmata, or superficial personality, or through physiological 
instruments of precision. In other words, there are no re- 
liable indicators of character; no royal roads to personality 
analyses. 

Character depends upon the slow growth of habit pat- 
terns in which many diverse traits must be integrated and 
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perfected in so far as the particular personality in question 
will permit. The array of human traits that must be social- 
ized in order to make a wholesome and desirable person- 
ality are too numerous to mention at this time. However, 
we might list a few of the more important ones. Intelligence 
with schooling, tenacity and skill, inhibition and control 
within the field of motility, temperament with control over 
mood, emotion and passion, various forms of self-expression, 
various forms of socialization and a vast array of factors 
in the field of bodily and muscular acquirements, such as 
health, beauty and skill in plays and games and various 
necessary physical activities of a protective nature, such 
as swimming, rowing and defending oneself in a large num- 
ber of practical situations. The growth of habit patterns 
in any of these fields is slow, undramatic and requires per- 
sistent and sympathetic training over a period of many 
years. This, to me, is one of the most difficult social ideas to get 
over. I have occasion, personally, to see many parents who 
have had difficulty with their children in some way or other 
and at last they come to the psychologist for aid. They hope 
that I will have some simple and easy means by which I 
may correct negligence and ignorance in habit formation 
on their part which has covered a period of several years. 
The psychologist, of course, has no panacea by which he 
can obliterate ten years of bad habit formation any more 
than the doctor has pills or medicines by which he can 
overcome twenty years of bad habits of living, eating and 
drinking. In other words, there is no royal road to habit 
formation and character building. 

Matters that seem trifling when taken item by item 
become the very essence of character and personality when 
they become accumulative over a period of years. On the 
one hand, we may have an integrated personality in which 
there is serenity, persistence, poise, peace of mind and in 
which the intellectual and daily duties are done as by a 
piece of well-oiled machinery, and, in contrast, we may 
have the personality and character warped almost beyond 
the point of recognition by various distortions of habits that 
come through improper training and adjustment, sometimes 
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dating from early infancy. In fact, the distortions can become 
so great that considerable difference of opinion exists among 
psychologists as to whether some cases of bad emotional ad- 
justment are constitutional in character or whether they are 
merely the slow accumulative product of habit distortion. 
John B. Watson has expressed as well as anyone the malfor- 
mation of character that can take place where there have 
been many years of unfortunate habit training. He writes as 
follows: “When the pathologist and physiologist visit the 
psychiatric hospital they are likely at once to cast around for 
an adequate explanation of the patients’ condition in terms of 
brain cell lesions, infections, intoxications and the like. It is as 
unthinkable to many of them as it is to the man on the street 
that an adequate account of the patient’s disease from a 
causal standpoint can be given without appeal to pathology, 
to physiology or to medical chemistry. Many believe that 
in such cases (the purely functional cases) the neurological 
and chemical tests must necessarily show variation from 
the normal, and when no such organic disturbance can be 
found they insist that the changes are there but are of so 
delicate a nature that they escape observation. 

“Possibly this may be true in some cases, but the con- 
viction is growing that no organic lesions need be found 
to account for the facts and that when found they are not 
necessarily the important factors. In other words, we can 
have a diseased personality arising from habit distortion 
—distortion carried to the point where the compensatory 
factors (serviceable habits) are not sufficient to carry the 
individual along in society. He is out of touch with his 
environment and unless help is given him he will most 
certainly go down under competition. 

“The habit distortions may and often do start in infancy. 
The indulgent mother favors a certain child, allows it to 
eat what it wants, to play with what it calls for, puts no 
authority upon it, does everything for it, and even antici- 
pates its demands—walking is delayed, talking is delayed. 
Crying, yelling, kicking and screaming are resorted to when 
demands are denied. During boyhood he is petted and 
spoiled. His side is taken whenever the other boys attempt 
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to give him knocks that would straighten him out. His 
studies are not enforced, he is not taught to work, to earn 
extra pennies, or to accept his share of responsibility. Lyiny 
and cheating are not early enough dealt with. Normal 
burden-bearing and responsibility for his own mishaps are 
not inculeated. As long as the old environment lasts he 
floats, but when a crisis occurs, when he is forced to face 
the world unaided, he has not the assets with which to 
do it. His equipment is inadequate. The world is full of 
such floating wrecks, many of which, owing to the favor- 
able environment, never reach a psychiatric clinic.” 

This leads us to the next step which I wish to emphasize, 
namely, that character is a product largely of the seem- 
ingly incidental and fortuitous experiences that surround us 
from birth. Frequently we take such elaborate care to see 
that arithmetic and reading are taught by a correct method 
and we are so indifferent as to the influences that confront 
the child the remainder of the day. But whether we know 
it or not, each day in the child’s life is a day in which we 
are teaching him, however unconsciously on our part, modes 
of reaction that will eventually make his character as a 
whole. If we do too much for him he will be unable to meet 
uardships. If we help him too much he will not develop 
persistence. If we permit him to change and do something 
different every time he desires to, he will be unable later to 
meet one of the greatest tests of character I know; that is, 
to perform day after day and year after year certain neces- 
sary personal and social duties persistently, methodically, 
meticulously and accurately regardless of how fatiguing or 
monotonous they may become. We must throw him on his 
own resources just as much as he can possibly stand. If 
he is old enough to lace his shoes or button his dress him- 
self, he should do so. If he is old enough to cross the street 
and get to school himself, he must be given that responsi- 
bility. If he is old enough to take a train and be away 
from home for a couple of weeks, that opportunity and 
responsibility must be permitted as soon as_ possible. 
Things must not come too easy for him for he must learn 
that things in this life cost effort and labor and sacrifice. 
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He must learn to repress his emotions and to be a good 
sport and to do without a good many things without grum- 
bling or whimpering. All of these things are not taught 
by lecturing, by precept, by scolding or by sudden spurts 
of endeavor, but by slow, steady, daily incorporation of 
habits usually in incidental settings far removed from the 
schoolroom, and from the situations that we usually think 
of as definitely educational. 

We demand much more of education today than the three 
R’s. We have broadened our definition to include the physi- 
cal, emotional, moral and social welfare of the child. To 
be sure, education must fit us for some useful vocation, but 
this is only a means to an end. Education must conserve the 
health and physical vitality, thus saving the individual from 
all the petty jealousies, irritabilities, sensitiveness and fear 
that come from sheer physical condition alone. Education 
should give us individuality, independence in judgment and 
the courage and intelligence to resist social suggestion. Edu- 
cation should develop the concept of beauty, giving us a 
wealth of sympathy and an interest in all the world. From 
the standpoint of the individual this is the essential part 
of education, for the appreciation of the beautiful is the 
essence of good living. Sereneness, poise and peace with one- 
self come with the proper evaluation of the beautiful. Curi- 
osity must be stimulated and guided. The scientific attitude 
is chiefly curiosity systematically and intelligently controlled. 
Education must develop the intelligence. This should free 
us from petty localisms, should stimulate independent think- 
ing, and should give us some perspective on the relative 
values in life. By the way of formal training, education 
should develop the difficult and elaborate techniques of 
language, music and science. It should also give us habits 
of endurance to mental and physical drudgery, as well as 
powers of concentration and attention. In the field of rea- 
soning, it should give us scientific skepticism, freedom from 
emotional bias, and the capacity to suspend judgment over 
a long period of time. 

It is education in this larger sense that I have in mind 
at the present time. 
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Let us now take up incidental learning. We usually think 
of learning as a conscious and formal process; we usually 
have visions of books and desks and schools and teachers. 
As a matter of fact, learning is largely incidental, entirely 
so in infancy and largely so throughout life. That is to say 
that during our entire life we are continually forming our 
habits from the casual conditions that surround us. The 
normal child has sensations, hunger, a desire to keep con- 
tinually acting, a perpetual curiosity and capacity for at- 
tention. This innate set of factors quickly forms some sort 
of habits out of the surroundings. Learn, the child will, 
and rapidly too; therefore no time is to be lost. With nor- 
mal mind and normal strength the baby begins learning 
at once. It is amazing how even the babe a few days old 
has well established habits quite in accordance with his 
little world. Within a couple of weeks he is a conservative, 
resenting with testy temper any interference with the estab- 
lished order of doing things. If he has been fed sweetened 
condensed milk, he cries most piteously if returned to 
mother’s milk or modified cow’s milk. If he has learned to 
go to sleep while being toted back and forth across a well 
lighted room, he will protest violently if we place him in a 
quiet room to find sleep alone in the dark as best he may. 

All of our early habits antedate memory; having been 
acquired in an incidental way, they have the grip of instincts 
or reflexes. We usually think of real learning beginning at 
six years of age. Actually, school is a very small part of 
the matter. Moreover, much of school life that is most 
powerful in the formation of habit and the determining of 
action is incidental in character, since it is secured from 
play and contact with fellow students. 

Likes and dislikes are largely due to casual and inci- 
dental adaptations: The smells we like or the smells that 
sicken us; the foods we crave or the foods that we reject; 
the music that seems beautiful or the music that seems 
meaningless or merely noise; whether an act seems cruel 
or whether we take it for granted; whether we take cream 
and sugar or whether we take it black; what we loathe and 
what we admire—these and a thousand more things that. 
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seem beautiful or repel us have come to us through the 
slow adaptations of early life, often too early to leave the 
slightest remembrance of their formation. Habit quickly 
places our tastes and desires, our likes and dislikes, beyond 
the pale of critical judgment and discriminating and con- 
scious choice. The various things that have entered into 
our thought and emotions through habit seem to have merit 
because of their natural qualities; to us they are things 
of beauty without question, foods of value without further 
consideration, lovely odors just because they are, that’s all. 

Homesickness comes from that peculiar feeling of loss 
when all of our incidental home surroundings are gone. The 
child’s environment may have been sordid and ugly, but 
habit dictates that he will long for it with bitter heartache. 
The hotel may offer us every convenience and comfort, but 
after a few days we become as restless as a caged tiger; 
we cannot tell why, but life seems unbearable. It is indeed 
true that be it ever so humble there is no place like home, 
for the incidental, the accidental, the casual, the unavoid- 
able associations have quickly conditioned all the reflexes 
and the natural sensory desires until they respond more 
favorably to this setting than to any other. 

The child’s habits in standing, habits in eating, table 
manners, oral speech, attitude toward bathing, taste in 
music, color, or dress, food preferences or perversions, cour- 
age, fears, sympathies, breadth of curiosity, and conduct 
are largely matters of incidental learning. In a good home, 
the reading that lies at hand, the best way of doing many 
things, thrift, courtesy, the feel of clean smooth sheets, the 
odor of fresh clean air, the color and fragrance of flowers 
—thousands of just such items are the makers of our habits, 
our tastes, our morals, our hygienic and our aesthetic 
standards. 

In the past, incidental education has usually been acci- 
dental. No one thought of it as education at all. Today, we 
know that incidental education is one of the most important 
parts of education, in fact, the determining part in early 
childhood and never ceasing to exert influence even down 
through old age. Incidental education in early life gives 
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us that body of beliefs and sentiments and habits that we 
accept as true and as a matter of course. It is easy to see 
at once that when these are good they are priceless. They 
are part and parcel of our very character. If we have good 
food habits, good aesthetic habits, good moral habits, good 
habits in the mother tongue, good habits in personal and 
mental hygiene, we do not moralize about them; we simply 
accept them. On the other hand, if this incidental setting 
of early childhood is bad it is still just as real, just as 
strongly believed, and just as naively accepted by the child. 

In either case, whether the result be socially good or 
socially bad, we have incidental learning operating through 
a very long period of time. We have habit patterns in 
thought, in actions, in our emotions that are so much a part 
of consciousness that we no more question than we question 
whether sugar is sweet or grass is green. It is this unques- 
tioning belief in our early habits, as well as the results of 
incidental and accidental learning, that makes them so im- 
portant whether the result be moral or immoral, beautiful 
or ugly, true or false. 

The control of incidental learning is one of the biggest 
problems of education. The techniques and the peccadillos 
in the methods of formal pedagogy sink into insignificance. 
The immediate surroundings and the character of the home, 
the things that lie close at hand that must be sensed and 
adjusted to daily life, the neighborhood, the settings for 
language and culture, these, I repeat, are the difficult and 
the determining elements in early education. Every child 
receives a very thorough incidental education of some kind. 
The problem for all of us is to see that this incidental 
learning leads him to the good life and the development of 
a sound and wholesome character. 


PRESIDENT BLATTNER: On behalf of the Conference I 
wish to express to Dr. Root the appreciation of this body 
for his wonderful, analytical address. It is an address full 
of deep meaning for educators. 


[Whereupon the meeting adjourned at ten o’clock.] 
(To be concluded) 
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A Personality Study of Deaf Children.—Results of the 
first major research study of the personality problem of 
deaf children have just been published in a treatise called 
“A Study of Some Personality Aspects of Deaf Children,” 
by Dr. Lily Brunschwig. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education No. 687, 1936; Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, New York City, $1.60.) 

On the assumption that deafness entails in children a 
deviation from normal adjustment to life, due in part to 
personal, environmental and social influences—an assump- 
tion raised by the quoted opinions of many writers on the 
problem of deafness—Dr. Brunschwig has attempted to dis- 
cover the nature, and to probe the extent, of this deviation 
by the application of test material and the treatment by 
statistical analysis of the data obtained. 

Two tools were employed. The first was a slightly modified 
form of the Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment, a self- 
descriptive questionnaire which yields a general adjustment 
level on the basis of combined personal inferiority, social 
maladjustment, family maladjustment and daydreaming 
scores. The second instrument was a Personality Inventory 
for Deaf Children, especially constructed for this study since 
the language limitations of deaf children made other scales 
of doubtful value, and which in its standardized forms may 
now be used as a general personality measure with deaf 
children. 

The Rogers Test was administered to 159 pupils of public 
residential schools for the deaf and to 243 hearing children 
in the ordinary public schools. The Personality Inventory 
for Deaf Children (after extensive trial and revision of 
Forms I and II) was given (Form III) to 182 children in a 
residential school and to 348 hearing children in four public 
schools, the two groups being comparable in such variables 
as socio-economic status, race and national origins. To sup- 
plement the results, test data were also obtained from an 
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additional group of more than 1,200 deaf children in at 
least six other residential schools. 

Among the significant findings of Dr. Brunschwig’s in- 
vestigation are these: 


On the Rogers Test deaf boys scored as somewhat more maladjusted 
in Social Maladjustment and Daydreaming than hearing boys and 
less so than hearing boys in Family Maladjustment. Deaf girls, on 
the other hand, scored as less maladjusted on the Rogers Test than 
hearing girls in all areas except Family Maladjustment where the 
reverse held true. Except for the scores of the boys in the Day- 
dreaming area, none of the differencs between the scores of the deaf 
and hearing were statistically significant. 

In all comparisons (in the areas of General Adjustment, Social 
Adjustment, School Adjustment, and Home Adjustment) made be- 
tween the scores of deaf and hearing pupils on the Personality In- 
ventory for Deaf Children, the deaf averaged poorer adjustment scores 
than the hearing, differences between the means of the deaf and 
hearing being statistically significant in six out of twelve comparisons. 

Teachers’ ratings on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedule B were compared with the norms supplied for hearing 
children. The deaf were rated as having slightly fewer problem ten- 
dencies in intellectual traits than the hearing, and a larger number 
in emotional and social traits, the difference between the ratings of 
the deaf in favor of the hearing being most marked in social traits. 

Throughout, the largest and most persistent difference between the 
test scores of the deaf and hearing occurred in the area of Social 
Adjustment, as indicated by the Rogers Test for Boys, Form III of 
the Personality Inventory for Deaf Children. and the Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule B. On all these measures 
of social behavior the deaf scored as more maladjusted than the 
hearing. 


A comparative study of the separate items on the two in- 
ventories revealed definite differences as between deaf and 
hearing children. For instance: 


On both inventories a slightly larger percentage of the deaf than 
hearing gave evidence of entertaining feelings of difference from other 
children. On the Rogers Test this was illustrated by what may be 
regarded as a more pronounced awareness of discrimination shown 
toward them by parents and others. A related tendency occurred in 
the more frequently expressed judgments of superiority to other 
children by the deaf on the self-descriptive items of the Personality 
Inventory. 

On the Rogers Test a slightly larger proportion of the deaf than 
hearing expressed a preference for a great many rather than only a 
few friends; on the Inventory this tendency was reversed. But on 
both measures the percentage of boys expressing a preference for 
engaging in activities alone or in the company of adults rather than 
with other children was larger for the deaf than for the hearing. 

In response to questions on relationships with hearing children, 
roughly ninety per cent of the deaf reported that they played at times 
with one or more hearing children. But deaf playmates were given 
a preference as companions on the imaginary desert island trip, al- 
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though as much as one third of the choices by the deaf were found 
to be hearing children. 


Other striking aspects of tlic item analysis related to the 
subject of home and family adjustments. 


No clear-cut differences in Personality Inventory responses were 
noted between the deaf and the hearing on questions relating to 
home and family adjustments. On the Rogers Test a considerably 
smaller per cent of the deaf chose m: mbers of their family as com- 
panions in two specified recreational »ctivities, friends being given the 
preference. 

Responses to the Inventory gave indication of friendly pupil-teacher 
relationships for the deaf, yet only slightly more than one per cent 
of the companions chosen for an imaginary desert island trip were 
members of the school staff. 

The three wishes expressed by the deaf and hearing on both the 
Rogers Test and the Personality Inventory were more striking for 
the similarity of desire shown by these groups than for the differ- 
ences between them. The wishes “to be smarter” and “to have my 
father and mother love me more” ranked for every group among the 
first four in order of frequency. The wish “to hear better” by the 
deaf occupied from fifth to eighth place, indicating perhaps that to 
these groups other aspects of living might have been of more vital 
concern than a yearning to overcome their handicap. Thus, even 
though no diagnostic significance could be found for these wishes in 
the light of inventory scores, the three-wish item could be of service 
as a technique for evaluating the relative striving for power and 
security in various areas of adjustment on the part of children. 


This research project by Dr. Brunschwig, undertaken at 
Teachers College with the sponsorship of Dr. Rudolf Pint- 
ner, may be characterized as of fourfold value: 

1. It is an effort to submit to tested scientific procedure 
the long-held assumption that deaf children are “different” 
from the normal. This effort is maintained throughout the 
study by elaborate approved statistical technique. 

2. A second objective achieved is the construction—on ac- 
cepted principles of standardization—of a workable Per- 
sonality Inventory for Deaf Children. This inventory, as a 
research instrument, will be considered in greater detail in 
a forthcoming issue of the ANNALS. 

3. It makes a contribution in definite terms, in revealing 
the characteristics in which deaf children appear to differ 
from other children. 

4, As a pioneer project, it points the way for others who 
may wish to explore this as yet undiscovered field of edu- 
cational and social science. 
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A Survey of Textbooks in Use in Schools for the Deaf — 
The Louisiana School has just issued a summary of an ex- 
tensive survey conducted the past year by Mr. L. R. Divine, 
president of the school, on Textbooks Used in American 
Schools for the Deaf. The information which forms the 
basis of the report was obtained by a questionnaire circulated 
among schools for the deaf. 

A total of 51 questionnaires was sent out and a return was 
obtained from 37 schools. Five schools were unable to fill 
out the form, and 9 others sent no reply. The report shows 
that only one school of those replying had no preparatory 
curriculum, 8 did one year of preparatory work, in one school 
it was for one and a half years, in 8 more the preparatory 
activity covered two years, and in 18 schools this phase of 
the course required three years. The blank from one school 
was received after the tabulations had been completed. 

As great diversity exists in grade nomenclature, the report 
lists subjects and textbooks according to year in school, thus 
presenting the subject and textbook background in schools 
for the deaf in successive progression, from the first year 
of the course to the fifteenth year. Books on speech and 
speech reading are not included in the report as a majority 
of the schools did not list such texts above the preparatory 
years. 

Other information of importance to be gleaned from the 
report, aside from the cataloging of the books used, is the 
indication it gives of the subjects of study taken up in the 
different school years. For instance, in the first year the 
classroom course seems to be covered by work in Language, 
Reading, Number Work, Sense Training, and Religious Edu- 
cation (with Speech and Speech Reading already noted) ; in 
the last year, the fifteenth, the course as evidenced by the 
names of textbooks sent in comprises (for 12 schools) Lan- 
guage, Reading, Arithmetic, History, Civics, Current Events, 
Hygiene, Science, Business Methods and—for one school— 
German. 

Other sections of the report give information on Class- 
room Aids for the Teacher in the different subjects, Hearing 
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Aids Used in Schools for the Deaf, a detailed list of texts 
used in the Louisiana School, and finally a Publishers’ Di- 
rectory. 

An interesting fact brought out by the survey is the ap- 
parent dropping off of the subject of hygiene and physiology 
in the junior and senior high school departments. This may 
in part account for the deficiency in those subjects disclosed 
in the achievement tests given to entering students at Gal- 
laudet College. 

Mr. Divine and those who aided him in the collection and 
compilation of this reservoir of valuable school information 
have performed a great service. The work certainly indicates 
an enormous amount of detail and painstaking labor, and to 
have brought it all to so presentable a conclusion merits com- 
mendation. 


The Statistical Data in the January “Annals.”—In accord- 
ance with action taken by the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf at its Pittsburgh meeting 
last spring, certain changes will be made in the collection 
of the statistical information concerning schools for the deaf 
as presented annually in the January ANNALS. 

Owing to the widely varying interpretations of methods of 
instruction and inability to agree on standard definitions, 
such classifications of schools are to be eliminated from the 
statistics. This will permit the more wholesome view that 
the work of schools for the deaf is essentially that of schools, 
not of institutions with special method designation. 

Another omission from the annual inquiry blank will be 
the question, “Present number of pupils with whom the 
manual alphabet and sign language are never used by any 
employee of the school?” 

The question, “Number of pupils present within the last 
fiscal year?” will be amended by substituting the word school 
for fiscal. But to permit comparisons with the data on the 
finances of schools for the deaf, another question will be 
added, namely, “Average attendance within the last fiscal 
year?” 

Previously one of the questions on the inquiry blank asked 
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for the “Present number of oral teachers (including those 
who teach speech and those who teach by speech, but not 
teachers of industries).” It has been decided to omit the 
restriction concerning vocational instructors, inasmuch as 
a teacher, if he or she teaches speech or teaches by speech, 
is still an oral teacher, regardless of whether the instruction 
is in academic or non-academic work. 

Another new question will be, “Present number of 
teachers-in-training, male and female?” 

With respect to the classification of vocations taught, a 
new procedure will be followed. A check list will be sub- 
mitted to the heads of schools who will indicate thereon 
those vocations taught in their schools. On the list the vo- 
cations will be classified according to six major groups 
—Agriculture, Commercial Work, Homecrafts, Semi- 
Professions, Trades and Industries, Vocational Handicrafts 
—preceded by the following definitions: 

Vocational education comprises those forms of education or training 
the direct purpose of which it is to fit for some specific industrial 
pursuit, trade, or gainful occupation. 

It is understood that the occupations listed as taught in the various 
schools are gainful occupations in the region in which each school is 
located, and the school teaches them to classes with adequate equip- 
ment and qualified instructors. 

This plan of reporting vocations taught has been pre- 
pared after long and careful study by a special committee 
acting for the Vocational Section of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, namely Mr. Tom L. An- 
derson, principal of the vocational department in the Iowa 
School, and Mr. Arthur G. Norris, supervising teacher of the 
vocational department in the Missouri School, in co-opera- 
tion with the editor of the ANNALS. This plan has been sub- 
mitted also to a number of authorities in the field of voca- 
tional education, and helpful suggestions were obtained. 


Gallaudet College Entrance Examinations.—In the spring 
of this year a departure was made from the customary type 
of examinations for admission to the Preparatory Class of 
Gallaudet College. Whereas in the past written examinations 
were required in the basic school subjects, namely composi- 
tion, grammar, reading, arithmetic, and algebra, this year 
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the written examinations were confined to two subjects, com- 
position and algebra, and in addition candidates for admis- 
sion took a standardized achievement test, the Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, Advanced Battery. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Tests are made up of the 
following parts: 1. Reading; 2. Vocabulary; 3. Arithmetic 
Fundamentals; 4. Arithmetic Problems; 5. English (lan- 
guage usage, grammar, punctuation) ; 6. Literature; 7. His- 
tory (and Civics) ; 8. Geography; 9. Spelling. As the test in 
Spelling involves oral dictation, it was omitted from the 
series. 

As the same series of tests was given to the members of 


the Preparatory Class when admitted in the fall of 1935, © 


norms of achievement were available for comparison with 
prospective candidates for admission. 

Papers were returned from 32 schools, for 97 candidates 
for admission to college. The scoring was done under stand- 
ard directions by the members of the Normal Class at Gal- 
laudet College. 

The median achievement of this group of candidates was 
the 9th grade, coinciding with the median achievement level 
of the Preparatory Class entering in the fall of 1935 (53 stu- 
dents). 

The medians, by grade level, for the candidate-group 
(1936) and the Preparatory Class (1935) were, in each of 
the separate parts of the test, as follows: 


TEST 

S$ 33 2 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Candidate-group VIII-4 VIII-5 IX-2 IX-8 IX-6 IX-2 IX-2 VIII-7 IX 
Preparatory Class VIII VIII-7 IX-7 IX-8 IX-8 VIII-2 VIII-7 VIII-7 Ix 


The highest scoring candidate (Grade X-8) almost 
equalled the achievement level of the highest Preparatory 
Class student 1935 (Grade X-9). The lowest scoring candi- 
date (Grade VII-4) exceeded the level of the lowest student 
in the Preparatory Class (Grade VI-7). 


‘ 
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A summarized grouping of the candidates according to 
their schools is given in this list, with the median (Grade 
IX) as the dividing line. 


Number of Candidates 
Above Below 
School Median Median 


: Individual scores show widely varying results within the 
separate tests. For instance, two individuals may have had 
approximately the same total average scores, but these aver- 
ages may have been compounded from scores that differed in 
each of the separate tests by wide margins. 

A further reflection of this condition is shown by a com- 
parison of highest and lowest achievement levels in the separ- 
ate tests. For example, in Test 1 (Reading) the highest grade 
achievement was XI-5, while the lowest was VI-2, a differ- 
ence of 5.3 school years. In Test 6 (Literature) there was a 
difference of 7 school years between highest and lowest scores. 


AA 
AB 
AC 
AD 
AE 
i AF 
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Similar wide extremes, as shown by the following figures, 
give ample evidence of the great difference in achievement 
levels accepted by our schools for the deaf. 


TEST 
3 
= S ss & § = 
Ss 3 = 3 ry 
2 3 4 5 6 8 
Highest Grade XI-5 XII XI XII-2 XI XI-9 XII-6 XI-1 X-8 
Lowest Grade VI-2 V-9 V-9 VI-4 VII-7 IV-9 VII-1 V-4 VII-4 
Difference in 
School years 5.3 6.1 5.1 5.8 8.3 7. 5.5 5.7 3.4 


The average age of the entire group was 19 years and 8 
months. 

A study of the ages of the candidates indicates that those 
who stood above the median achievement level! were younger 
than those below it, the average for the former being 19 years 
and 3 months as against 20 years 1 month for the latter. 

Fifty-seven of the candidates were boys and 40 were girls. 
Of the former, 34, or 60 per cent, stood above the median 
and 40 per cent below. Of the girls, 19, or 47.5 per cent, were 
above the median, while 52.5 per cent were below. The same 
general tendency was evident in the results for the Prepara- 
tory Class last fall, indicating perhaps that boys receive 
better academic training in our schools for the deaf. 


Honorary Degrees for Educators of the Deaf—At its 
Seventy-Second Commencement Exercises, June 6, 1936, 
Gallaudet College conferred the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts upon Miss Helen B. Fay, supervising teacher and 
instructor in the normal department, Kendall School, and 
Miss Edith M. Fitzgerald, supervisor of language work in 
the Texas School and noted for her widely accepted system 
of language teaching. 

Dr. Percival Hall, president of the college, presented the 
degrees with these remarks: 


HELEN BrapsHAW Fay, descendant of renowned and successful 
teachers, a successful teacher herself over a long period of years, 
outstanding instructor in the normal department at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, successful in devising a school curriculum for deaf children and 
for normal students. 
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By the authority of Congress granted to this institution and by 
its Board of Directors delegated to me, I now confer upon you the 
Honorary Degree of Master or Arts, with all the rights and 
privileges as well as the duties and responsibilities of this distinction, 
and in token of this degree I hand you a diploma signed by the 
President of the institution and by our Patron, the President of the 
United States. 


EpitH MaAnsrorp successful teacher of the deaf, author 
of a valuable treatise on the teaching of English to deaf children, 
successful instructor of teachers of the deaf in her special field of 
teaching English. 

By the authority of Congress given to the Board of Directors 
of this institution and by them delegated to me, I confer upon 
EpirH MaANsrorp in absentia the degree of MASTER oF 
Arts, with all the rights, duties, and privileges pertaining thereto. 


An Index of Research Activity on Problems of the Deaf. 
While preparing a report on research activities by work- 
ers with the deaf for the recent meeting of the Conference, 
Dr. Harris Taylor, formerly head of the Lexington School, 
brought together a great many references to contributions of 
a research nature. As this material should be of value to all 
students of the deaf, it has been decided to publish it as a 
special Conference publication, to be made available to 
schools for the deaf, teachers, libraries, special students and 
other interested persons. This publication will be called “Jn- 
dex of Research Activity on Problems of the Deaf,’ and the 
references will be grouped under the following headings, 


Activities 
Administration 

Auricular, Acoustic, Training 

Curriculum 

Deaf Unclassified 

Economic and Sociological Status of the Deaf 
The Hard-of-Hearing Child 
Health—Pathology 

Hearing Tests and Hearing Aids 
Heredity—Marriage 

Intelligence and Achievement Tests 

Language and Vocabulary 

Lip-reading, Speech Reading 

Pitch 

Preschool 

Problems of the Deaf 

Reading and Reading Tests 

Relationship with the Hearing 

Tactile and Vibratory Sensation 

Speech, Articulation 

Spelling 

Teacher Training 

Vocational 
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A nominal charge of ten cents per copy, mainly to defray 
cost of mailing and handling, will be made. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to the Editor of the ANNats, Kendall 
Green, Washington, D.C. 


Changes in Executive Positions—An unusual number of 
changes in executive positions have taken place among the 
larger schools this year. Dr. J. H. Stone, superintendent of 
the Mississippi School, is succeeded by Mr. R. S. Dobyns. 
Mr. O. L. McIntire, superintendent of the Iowa School since 
1925, resigned to enter business, and his place is taken by 
Mr. Lloyd E. Berg, assistant superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania School. Mr. J. C. Harris, head of the Georgia School 
since 1916, announces his retirement effective 1937, but will 
continue in charge of the school through the coming year 
while his successor, Mr. Clayton H. Hollingsworth, of Cave 
Spring, Georgia, completes the course of normal training at 
Gallaudet College. 

Miss Bessie N. Leonard, principal of the Clarke School, 
has retired from that position at her own request, and is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Frank H. Reiter, director of special education 
in the Pennsylvania State Department of Education. Miss 
Leonard, however, will not sever her connection with the 
school, but will continue as director of the normal training 
department. 

Dr. Frank W. Booth, superintendent of the Nebraska 
School for the past 25 years, has resigned his place, and he 
is succeeded by Mr. Jesse W. Jackson, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
formerly an instructor in the school. Mr. Otis A. Betts, prin- 
cipal of the Central New York School since 1919, has retired 
and his place is taken by Mr. John B. Hague, chief of the 
special schools bureau, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
School since 1925, tendered his resignation to the board of 
trustees of the school wholly because of disagreement on a 
future policy of the school. Miss Margaret Bodycomb, super- 
vising principal in the school, was appointed acting superin- 
tendent by the board of trustees. 


| 
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The Board of Education of the city of St. Louis has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. John F. Grace, supervising 
teacher in the advanced and intermediate departments of the 
Missouri School, to the principalship of the Gallaudet School 
for the Deaf. 

To those who are relinquishing their posts after years of 
devoted labor, the ANNAts bids fond farewell. To those who 
are assuming anew the burdens and the responsibilities of 
school management, we offer all good wishes, for the good 
of the deaf children who now come into their care. 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Established 1894. Coeducational, Resident and Day. Im- 
paired hearing. Auricular Training, Lip-Reading and Speech 
Work. Pre-School to College Entrance. A Correspondence 
Course is available for Mothers of Babies. 


Books by JoHn Dutton Wricut, founder: 

The Little Deaf Child, $1.00 postpaid. 

Handbook of Practical Auricular Training, 50 cents postpaid. 
Speech Teaching (for teachers), $1.25 postpaid. 


Address, M. E. WINSTON, 124 East End Avenue, New York City 
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PUBLICATIONS BY 


The National College of Teachers of the Deaf, 
England 


1. INTELLIGIBLE SPEECH 


A new Work on Speech Teaching by G. Sibley Haycock, 
F.E.IS., L.C.P. 8% x 5%, 54 pp. Price 1/-. Post Free. 


2. THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 


In 3 Sections 


Section I. The Braidwood Medal Prize Essay 1928. pp. 73. 
“How Best to Promote the Quality of Natural- 
ness in the Speech of the Deaf.” 
Section II. Speech Sounds. pp. 175. 
Their Classification, Production and Develop- 
ment. Common Faults and ial Correction. 
Section III. Jntelligible Speech. (As above). 54 p 
How to Obtain and Maintain Intelligibility of 
Speech Throughout a School. 
By G. Sibley Haycock, F.E.IS., L.C.P. Author of 
The Education of the Deaf in America; Early 
Education of the Deaf, etc., etc. 
Price 7/6 post free, 81% x 5%, pp. 302. 


From C. G. Goodwin, The Mount, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 


THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 

Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern 
Dormitories and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care 
of teachers or experienced supervisors. 
Oral School for Deaf Children. C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively 
Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resident and Day 
Fu a Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to 

ollege. 

Classes for Hard-of-Hearing Children. A new department has been established 
for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children in Lip-Reading and Speech ; 
all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of the Institute. The 
Acoustic Method was created here. : 
Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults. Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced pupils. 
Correction of Speech Defects. Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct 
Articulation, Lisping, Stuttering, and Aphasias. 
Teachers’ College. This department of the Institute*is a Unit of Washington 
University and accepts applicants with adequate college qualifications. Two 
years’ training with graded special curriculum constitutes the training course. 
Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education from Wash- 


ington University. For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Director - - - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades...............s00+08 $ .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades........... .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor.... .75 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I, Revised 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 


BOOK II 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
Send orders to 
EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Avenue, Bronxville, N.Y. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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